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THE “SPECTATOR’S” 
HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


We have this year made arrangements by which 
the “SPECTATOR ” will be on sale in the 
principal holiday resorts of the Continent, Readers 
who are going to more remote parts or 
travelling from place to place should send a 
temporary subscription direct to this Office, 13 York 
Street, London, W.C. 2, enclosing the addresses to 
which the paper is to be posted. They will find 
this by far the most satisfactory way of getting the 
paper while on their holidays, The rates are, to 
any part of the world: 
7S. 6d. 

45. 8d. 
At a 4d, 


or any number of issues at the same rate. 


Three months - “ 
8 issues _ ‘ - 
4 issues - os ws 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


T is with a profound sense of anxiety that we have 
again to record that no settlement has yet been 
reached in the negotiations between France and Britain 
in regard to the problems of the Ruhr, Reparations and 
Security. We have not, that is to say, obtained a satis- 
factory answer to the courteous, but at the same time 
firm, inquiries as to her policy and intentions which we 
have addressed to France. The only hopeful thing 
which can be recorded is that negotiations are proceeding, 
and that apparently France is anxious not to sever the 
very slender tie that is still in being. This unwillingness 
to reach the point of rupture is distinctly a good sign and 
We mean to do as we 
you with 


an advance upon the attitude of * 
choose on the Ruhr, and shall not trouble 
requests for your agreement, which is, indeed, immaterial. 
Our positive rights are our mandate.” 





While “touch” is not lost there is hope, and it is 
obvious that at the moment newspaper controversy had 
best be avoided. We can trust our Covernment to do 
what is right. They know how injurious a break with 
France would be and that therefore they must strive 
with all their might to prevent it. But they also know 
that there are other things which would be still more 
injurious, If we are, unhappily, forced to choose between 
the friendship of France and the safety and well-being of 
and of the world included— 
we must choose safety. If France has become blinded by 
a heady mixture of pride, panic and ambition, 
bent upon her own ruin, we follow 
punctilio. 


ourselves whole France 
and is 


cannot her on a 


* * * * 


The worst feature of the 
little sea-room. The tide of time 
Every day that passes diminishes the chances of Europe’s 
salvation. Germany is on the brink of political, social 
and And the 
course of nearer. France’s almost 
diurnal annexations and intensify the peril. 
We are getting dangerously near the time when Germany 
will play her last card and tell the British Government 
that puts herself unreservedly in our hands. 
That embarrassing duty we could not refuse. But it 
would bring things to an abrupt issue, and in a 
which France would surely not desire. 

od * * * 
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We deal elsewhere with the memorial tablet which 
was on Tuesday dedicated at the Abbey to the memory 
of Mr. Page. Here we must say something of the deeply 
moving ceremony. All who attended the 
that it was one of the 
within the immemorial 
Parliament the moment 
national importance, the ceremony 
Prime Minister, the Home ‘Sie, the 
State for War, the Archbishop of Canterbury and such 
representatives of our Elder Statesmen as Mr. Asquith 
and Lord Lansdowne. Among the well-known Americans 
present were Mr. Post Wheeler, Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Court of St. James’s (the the moment 
on his way from America); Mr. Beck, the Solicitor- 
General of the United States; Mr. Mellon, Secretary to 
the United States Treasury; Colonel House, and many 
other distinguished countrymen and countrywomen of 
Mr. Page. The ceremony was honoured by the presence 
of Mrs. Page, the the Ambassador, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Page (his son and daughter-in-law), Mrs. 
Loring (his daughter) and his grandchildren. They thus 
hc + physical proof, though they needed it not, of the 
reverence and affection in which Page is held throughout 
the British Empire. 

* » * * 
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that does not prevent the 
the true an enduring the 
high accomplishment of Mr. Eric Of 
Lord god S apennt, made at the top of the steps leading 
to the Chapter the place fraught with historical 
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Harvard, where the tablet stands—we need only say 


that it was fully worthy of the occasion. It could not 
have been more appropriate or more deeply felt. The 
same may be said of the address by the Dean given in 
the Abbey. The service was beautiful and dignified, 
and we know we are not exaggerating when we say 
that the English part of the congregation was as deeply 
moved as the American when the vaulted roof of the 
Abbey echoed to the words of the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic sung by the choir and the whole congregation. 
a * * * 

There was never a more absolutely unanimous assent 
than that given to the honouring of Page in the Abbey ; 
but it was through the prescience, sympathy and under- 
standing of the Dean that the desire of the nation was 
accomplished. But for that sympathy and _ under- 
standing, the physical obstacles could not have been 
overcome. The public probably does not realize how 
little wall-space is left within the precincts of the Abbey 
in which the great men of the English-speaking race can 
be commemorated. Our own suggestion, though there 
may be reasons against it, is that the cloisters—which, 
though they contain many monuments, are by no means 
full—should be used for future memorials. 

* * * * 

We are heartily glad to record that the Council of the 
League of Nations on Tuesday agreed to hold an inquiry 
into the administration of the Saar Valley, for which 
the League is ultimately responsible under the Treaty 
of Versailles. Lord Robert Cecil asked for an inquiry 
mainly on behalf of the inhabitants of the Valley, and he 
drew attention to the recent decrees of the Governing 
Commission, restricting free speech, which “ seemed 
rather fantastic ’’ and had been withdrawn. The essence 
of the complaint is, of course, that the Commission 
though nominally international, is in fact controlled 
from Paris, and the Canadian representative is the only 
independent member of the body. M. Hanotaux defended 
the Commission with some warmth, but he did not go 
so far as to réfuse his consent to an investigation by the 
Council itself, before whom the Governing Commissioners 
will attend. The discontent in the Saar may have been 
wilfully exaggerated by German propagandists, but it 
is the plain duty of the League to remove any genuine 
grievances. Lord Robert has shown courage and good 
sense, and deserves our warmest thanks. 

* * * * 

Mr. Baldwin, on Friday, June 29th, made a sagacious 
and effective speech to the National Unionist Association 
at their annual dinner at the Hotel Cecil. The Unionists 
must mect the propaganda of the Socialists with a 
teaching equally keen and zealous. Though we may 
think it mistaken, the propaganda of our opponents is 
conducted by sincere men and well-equipped men. It 
must be countered by men as well educated and as 
honest and eager in purpose. That was why the effort 
of Sir Philip Stott—the effort lately described in the 
Spectator—at the Labour College at Overstone House 
was so valuable. He was sending out well-trained men 
nto every part of the United Kingdom. We agree 
most heartily, but we trust that these missionaries will 
not be content with a destructive criticism of their 
opponents’ case. What is needed is the replacing of 
fallacies and sterile ideals by those which bring forth 
good fruit and in abundance. Ideals must be combated 
by ideals, not by statistics or negative arguments. We 
must inspire, not devitalize. We must tell people how 
to act, not merely how not to act. 

* * * 





* 
The scene in the House of Commons last week which 


— 


Members, Messrs. Maxton, Wheatley and Stephen, for 


the Scottish Board of Health with regard to Child 
Welfare the word “ murderer ” to Sir Frederick Banbury 
and of another of the same group, Mr. Buchanan, for 3 
very gross attack upon the impartiality of the Chair 
had its sequel in the meeting on Tuesday of the Parlig. 
mentary Labour Party. The suspensions had caused 
something like a domestic crisis in the Party, for Mp, 
Ramsay MacDonald had used, from the Front Opposition 


withdraw the offending word and had failed. 
official report of the Party meeting makes it clear that 


delicately. No disciplinary resolution was introduced, 
while one was unanimously carried directing “ the atten. 
tion of the Government and the country to the fearful 
infant mortality of our land.” But there is a deep. 
seated difference of temper and temperament between 
the typical English Trade Union Members and the 
fiery spirits from the Clyde which will not readily 
be adjusted. A very real dilemma, indeed, faces the 
Labour Party in the House of Commons. Insistence on 


important quota to the debating strength of Labour; 
while if the extremists continue in their present courses 
England will be alienated, since England does not love 
extremes any more than Coalitions. 

7 * 


* * 


On Tuesday the House of Commons, by 260 votes to 
187, decided to retain in the Finance Bill the amendment 
relieving buyers and sellers of land of the obligation 
of registering their transactions in the Land Valuation 
Department. Mr. Lloyd George spoke in defence of 
this meaningless remnant of his famous and futile land 
taxes of 1909. Mr. Asquith urged that the register 
would be useful hereafter when the taxes might be re- 
imposed, while Mr. Chamberlain, strangely enough, 
suggested that the amendment would somehow enable 
property owners to exact excessive prices for their land. 
The Prime Minister brought the debate back to reality 
by showing that the amendment merely abolished a 
useless and expensive form. 

Xk * 


XK * 


The trial of the Irish Republicans, led by Mr. Art 
O’Brien, who were released from Free State custody and 
then re-arrested, ended at the Central Criminal Court 
on Wednesday in the conviction of six out of the seven 
accused. O’Brien and MacGraith were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and their four accomplices to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. Mr. Justice Swift said that they 
were clearly parties to “a wicked and seditious con: 
spiracy to overthrow His Majesty’s Government in Ire: 
land,” and that this was a terrible crime. 

* * 


* * 


The National Assembly of the Church of England, 
sitting in two Houses, began on Monday the crucial 
debates on Prayer Book Revision which bring a long- 
standing controversy to a head. It is generally assumed 
that the use of any revised Prayer Book will be optional, 
not compulsory, and the immediate task of the Assembly 
is to determine the nature of the revision. It has 
provisionally adopted a project known as “N.A. 84,” 
but the English Church Union has put forward a more 
pronouncedly mediaeval ritual in its “‘ Green Book,” 
and some friends of the Bishop of Manchester have 
aimed at a compromise in their “ Grey Book.’ Lord 
Phillimore commended the “* Green Book ”’ on the ground 
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“a very few cranks whom publie opinion would bring 


into line.” But Lord Hugh Cecil said that to adopt the 
“Green Book” would be a “ calamity,” because “it 
would altogether overtax the nerves and feelings of the 
great Evangelical section of the Church.” 

x * * * 

That interchange of opinions illustrates the exceeding 
jelicacy and difficulty of the situation. The way out 
lies through a frank acceptance, by all sections, of the 
principle embodied in a resolution which both Houses 
adopted that ‘“‘changes should not be made in the 
customary arrangement and conduct of Divine service 
arbitrarily or without the good will of the people,” and 
that differences should be referred to the arbitrament 
of the Bishop. We see no objection to letting the High, 
Broad and Low Churchmen have their alternative Uses, 
provided always that each clergyman adopting such 
variations from the Prayer Book can carry his congrega- 
tion with him and is willing to hold the traditional 
services in which our forefathers found the greatest 
common measure of English Christian worship. In the 
large towns Churchmen have a choice of services. In 
the villages they have not, and the National Assembly 
will do well to remember and avoid the danger lest 
tactless and intolerant parsons should empty the village 
churches by disregarding the wishes of their people. 

* * * cad 

The romance of the sea has not been killed by steam 
or wireless. Last week there came news of the safe 
landing of the crew of the ‘ Trevessa,’ a cargo boat 
which went down in the middle of the Indian Ocean 
Steamers hurrying to the 


as long ago as June 4th. 
Meanwhile 


rescue had searched in vain for survivors. 
the crew in two open boats were sailing westward towards 
the nearest land, fifteen hundred miles away. The 
eaptain’s boat reached Rodriguez on June 26th, and 
three days later the first officer’s boat was found off 
the coast of Mauritius, several hundred miles further 
west. It is good to read of the cheery self-restraint of 
the British sailors in the captain’s boat, who, encouraged 
by an old salt of sixty—a re-inearnation of the immortal 
Masterman Ready—kept to a daily ration of one biscuit 
and as much water as would fill the lid of a 
cigarette tin and had a week’s supply left at the end. 
The men in the other boat, still more unfortunate, had 
to depend for half the time on such rain as fell. Several 
Lasears died as the result of drinking sea-water, though 
they must have known, as Homer’s Greeks knew, that 
it was fatal. In all, it is believed, thirty-six out of the 
crew of forty-four survived this wonderful voyage. 
* * * * 

We record with no small regret the death of Colonel 
Pollock, who trained for us the Spectator Experimental 
Company. He contrived by a system of intensive 
education to make lads of the elementary school class, 
of an average age of nineteen, within six months into 


accomplished infantrymen, as far as drill, military 
intelligence and shooting were concerned. Colonel 


Pollock accomplished this not merely by the arts of the 
sergeant, though he was a strong advocate of drill for 
its moral effects, but by interesting his men in their 
duties, by cultivating their minds and by stimulating 
and inspiring them in every possible way. He had no 
disciplinary powers over them except that of expulsion 
—they could have left on the same conditions as any 
hired man—and yet he never had any punishment 
troubles whatever. The only two or three boys who 
had ultimately to be got rid of as hopelessly inefficient 
were broken-hearted at having to leave. The sense of 
esprit de corps in the little foree was ‘absolutely fierce, 
and the feeling for “ the good old Company ” lasted for 








years. Ali the Company men did well in the War and 
several got commissions. Their love of and devotion to 
Colonel Pollock was a thing of very rapid as well as very 
strong growth. In a week the boys looked upon him as 
a father, He was, indeed, the beau ideal of the company 


officer, 


* a * * 


There is no need to draw attention to Mr. Massingham’s 
second statement of “The Other Side.”” The way in 
which discerning readers, though as strongly opposed to 
Mr. Massingham’s view as we are, have welcomed his 
stimulating and illuminating criticism has been most 
remarkable. One such reader, in a private letter, speaks 
of the plan as “an inspiration,’ and considers that it 
“puts the Spectator first in the ranks of Reviews.” 
That praise is too generous, but we are delighted, though 
not surprised, at the support we have received. We felt 
from the beginning that what English people like is to 
hear the other side, and we are also confident enough 
in our own principles to feel sure that they would be 
not injured but buttressed by a knowledge of the 
alternative. We are not going to worry Mr. Massingham 
with controversial pinpricks, though we have two small 
comments to make. We cannot admit that the Coalition 
Government had any right to commit those who dis- 
believed in the Socialists’ solution to a promise that 
there should at least be a nationalization of mines and 
railways. Mr. Lloyd George may have made such 
promises, and may also have conveyed the impression 
that he had power to commit the Unionist Party, though 
he certainly had not. In any case, our withers are 
unwrung, for we not only opposed him and his policy, 
but warned people not to trust to his promises, whether 
to hang the Kaiser, or to build houses for heroes, or to 
give us the millennium, and “ give it now.” 

* * bad * 

On the housing question we would specially wish to 
join issue with Mr. Massingham. The scheme of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Dr. Addison was a failure, and in 
our opinion a failure because of its Socialistie basis. 
It proposed to do, by means of the State, a thing which 
would be much better done by private enterprise. A 
proof of our contention on this point is to be found in 
the admirable scheme set forth in our issue of to-day 
by Sir Theodore Chambers in his description of the 
Welwyn Garden City. There, by an admirable system of 
voluntary Socialism working through the ordinary 
building contractor, labourers’ cottages have been built 
almost at pre-War prices. We may note also that this 
has been accomplished under a system which, without 
destroying the legitimate lure, or rather stimulus, of a 
profit, limits the wages of capital to a fixed sum. After 
that, though profits are made, they are distributed 
through the Welwyn voluntary community as a whole. 

* * * * 

Another interesting suggestion in regard to that volun- 
tary Socialism, Communism or Co-operation, whichever it 
may be called, to which the Spectator looks for a solution 
to our economic confusion and waste is to be found in 
the communication signed “ Professor.” He urges the 
adoption of the Trattoria system, under which, instead 
of “ one family, one cook—inefficient and discontented,” 
there should be a communal artist round the corner. 
Let us hope that Sir Theodore will read “ Professor’s ” 
communication and that the “ Professor ”’ will read his, 
and that the result will be a trial Trattoria run at 
Welwyn. 
* * * *” 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July 5, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100; ; 
Thursday week, 10lis; a year ago, 100, 
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MR. PAGE: AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 


HAT would Mr. Page have said could he have 
witnessed the deeply moving scene at the Abbey 


on Tuesday ? There is little difliculty about giving the 
answer. I feel sure that, though greatly touched by 
the wave of emotion that swelled through choir, cloister 
and transept, he would have asked: ‘“* Why should I 
be so honoured? What have I done to deserve it? 
I did nothing more than every American with a heart to 
feel and a brain to understand must have done had he 
been in my place. My only advantage over the rest of 
my countrymen was that I was close enough to events 
that rocked the world to understand their true meaning. 
Through the accident of place I could see clearly things 
which to them were clouded and confused. But since 
I could see, undisturbed by the storm, it was my duty 
to make others do the same. That was all.” 

Words such as these would have been eminently 
characteristic of the man. But they would have only 
disclosed half the truth. It is true that full knowledge 
would have made other Americans take up the attitude 
that Page adopted. Did not Mr. Gerard in Berlin, Mr. 
Whitlock in Brussels, Colonel House in his constant 
journeys across submarine-haunted seas, and, indeed, all 
the diplomatic agents of America in Europe do the same? 
Again, did not those who for various reasons had the 
opportunity of knowledge, like Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Beck, 
Dr. Murray Butler, Mr. Taft—to mention only a few 
names almost at random out of thousands—play the 
part of faith and brotherhood ? Refusing to let their 
minds be clouded by sophistry and suspicion, they leoked 
into the hidden depth of things and understood their 
meaning. But though other eyes may have scen as 
clearly, and other hearts have been as willing to run all 
risks for the good cause, it was reserved for Page to 
make greater personal sacrifices and to shoulder heavier 
burdens than any of his fellow Knights of the Spirit. 
It was when the supreme need of the hour called for 
courage allied with caution, chivalry with wisdom, 
loyalty with common sense, patience with vigour, under- 
standing without rashness, goodness of heart without 
sentimentality, honour without pride or obstinacy, 
vigilance without hurry or indignation, that Page showed 
himself the greatest diplomatic statesman of all time. 

If there had been in Page even a touch of cynicism, 


ee 
in the highest sphere they were and are one and ingj. 
visible. This Page understood with a clearness of percep. 
tion and a certainty of touch which were well-nigh j 
miraculous. If ever there was a man who had t: 
sympathy of comprehension, it was he. Incidentally 
that was why he was never estranged at heart from \; 
Wilson. Though he differed from him so profoundly 
withstood him so boldly, and exposed his sophistries y 
mercilessly, he yet could understand the President; 
point of view. It is, indeed, in this sympathy of compr. 
hension that Page helped us most. He taught the greg 
lesson for both halves of the race. It was because hy 
understood us so thoroughly that Page made no mistakes 
He never yielded to the temptation, which so many me) 
cannot resist, to'grow angry over trifles or, at any rate 2 
over minor matters and so leave go of the great things 7 
To take a homely example, he did not say: “ We cap 
never work with a nation that keeps its sitting-rooms at 
60 degrees Fahrenheit, tolerates a Peerage, has a State 
Church, and yet is without a decimal system.” He 
| knew how utterly unimportant are prejudices as com 
| pared with principles. 





POR hin OE 


Let his example here be followed by his countrymey 
and by us. We British need it greatly at this very 
moment. We think that America has made a gigantic 
muddle of the liquor question. We think that he 
| refusal to help save Europe, by a spirited initiative, is 
| desperately short-sighted. We regard her financial policy 
| in such matters as the tariff, the hoarding of gold, and 
| the squandering of money on shipping subsidies as utterly 
| obscurantist. And so little sympathy of comprehension 
| have we that we are surprised that Americans resent 
| having these somewhat obvious objections to their 
| management of their domestic affairs daily explained 
'to them with a minute though by no means infallible 





elaboration. Such an attitude is as mischievous as it is 
absurd. It is not to be defended by declaring that it is 


true, and that we are only expressing our anxious regret 
that they are not better managers. Again, we do not 
improve matters by saying that we are only repeating 
what the best Americans say of themselves and so support- 
ing them in their good endeavours. Mrs. Jones grumbles 
about her husband’s selfish habits, but yet does not like 
to see them gibbeted for his good by her first cousin. 
Finally, we do not make this better by the obvious and 
perfectly true tu quoque that America says far more 
disagreeable things about us and in a still nastier temper. 
No doubt she does, and no doubt she ought to be tho- 
roughly ashamed of doing so, but that does not excuse us. 





of selfishness, of vanity, or of irritability, the whole history 
of mankind might have been changed. Happily there was | 
no such flaw in his nature. It was refined gold through- | 
out. He showed, indeed, that mysterious simplicity | 
which is contained in the Divine blessing. His heart 
was pure. Thus, though we may not know how, and 
though he may not himself have been aware of his vision, 
he in the truest sense saw God. Without this purity 
of heart, this certainty of his duty, this determination 
never to be driven from what he knew to be the right 
course, he could not have accomplished his great task. 
But in that accomplishment he served not only his own 
country but the whole English-speaking race. 

And here it must be said with all possible plainness 
and emphasis that we should not and could not have 
honoured Page as we did had not this nation realized 
that he was essentially and in every fibre of his being a | 
good American. We knew that his action was due 
to something profound, something elemental—a_realiza- 
tion that clove like a dividing spear. He saw that it 
was of no. use to think of America unless you thought of | 
England also, and that, though the destinies of the 
countries, logal, temporary and accidental, were so different, 





Courtesy is a home-grown product and not a matter of 
exchange. Besides, we have always got to remember 
that a man’s duty is to sweep his own doorstep before 
he remarks on the neglect of his neighbour ! 


In saying this we are not asking for false and fatuous 
culogies on either side. We need not be _ flatterers 
because we are friends. All we ask for is comprehension, 
understanding, insight, and obedience to the behest to 
think no evil. If we can only cultivate this simple, 
nay drab, virtue with proper diligence, we shall never be 
so silly as to quarrel over a three-mile or a twelve-mile 
limit, or “ dry ” or “ wet” ships, or why claret is to be 
counted as a medicine and beer not; as to whether a 
British Customs seal does or does not retain its sanctity 
when a ship is tied up against an American quay ; orf, 
again, as to whether the freedom of the seas ought not 
to imply free liquors in free ships. “Do not grow 
zealously angry over little things or even comparatively 
great things.”” When that becomes the motto for both 
nations, we shall both be worthy of men like Walter Page 
—the friend of his own country always ; of ours in our 
time of need. J. St. Lor STrRAcHEY. 
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CHINA’S UNDYING LAMP. 
0 discern an outcrop of hope in the chaos which 
covers China to-day denotes an attitude of mind 
either incurably steeped in optimism or sufficiently 
jmaginative to realize the Chinese temperament of wait- 
and-see. Against the former attitude facts beat in vain ; 
jacking in true insight, it pins its faith to a reformation 
that never comes. The rainbow it pursues always 
escapes its grasp. Observers of the other kind study not 
the clouds alone but also the solid earth—mundane con- 
ditions of to-day and even more those of yesterday, 
tracing effect back to cause. To such minds whirlwind 
remedies make little appeal. These, in seeking to account 
for Chinese occurrences, look first to Chinese tradition 
and mentality. For instance, to the significance of the 
time element: balancing the decades which suffice for 
our vistas against the centuries which occupy those of 
the Chinese and recognizing the naturalness of this in 
€hina’s immemorial antiquity. So, too, China’s expe- 
rience of the past explains her firmly-rooted conviction 
that present troubles, however deep and wide they may 
be, are but transient. Again, the fact of over-population 
that has persisted for ages has been always punctuated— 
she remembers—and mitigated—she thinks—by famine, 
flood, pestilence, and civil disturbances, each taking its 
toll of human life. Nor has she ever been accustomed to 
Jong periods of good government. In consequence, the 
present tyrannical rule of the Tuchuns, or military 
governors, is regarded even by the commercial class, 
which suffers most by it, as burdensome rather than in- 
tolerable. These convictions and traditions are those of 
a race which throughout its vast area shows an amazing 
disregard of personal discomfort and is content to earn an 
infinitesimal wage for an industry that is almost incredible. 
With long hours, a seven-day week, a negligible number 
of holidays, and no sanitation to speak of, Chinese folk 
continue to laugh, to listen to stories, to endure, and to 
believe China to be the only country in the world which 
merits the epithet of Celestial. 

Had China continued to be free of foreigners, as in the 
early days of George III., and had her mineral wealth 
been no greater proportionately than that of Japan, 
it is probable that she would continue to be classed 
with Peru for remoteness, and that she and her internal 
dissensions would have been left to themselves, as 
happened during the changeful 2,500 years in Europe 
between the founding of Rome and the dissolution 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The admission of the 
foreigner and the world’s increasing demand for China’s 
minerals and other natural products have now ren- 
dered it impossible for her, whatever be her wishes, 
to remain isolated or outside the world’s markets. 
A new necessity, indeed, dominates the situation to-day. 
China must remain safe for the foreigner. For the last 
two decades, till the beginning of the present year, this 
condition has been on the whole fulfilled ; the persons of 
foreigners have been almost sacrosanct, their interests 
protected by consular officers and enforced by legal courts 
of their own. During the last twelve months, however, 
during which two Presidents and six Governments have 
flitted across the political stage, an ominous change has 
taken place. Outrages upon foreigners by organized 
bands of brigands have ‘become increasingly frequent ; 
English and Americans have been held to ransom and 
have only been released on the farcical condition that the 
marauders shall be recognized as soldiers, and, as such, 
receive Government pay. 

This episode is a danger signal which the Powers that 
took part in the Washington Conference cannot afford to 
disregard, The situation is urgent, and, if allowed to 





drift further, may easily become critical. The regard 
for foreigners tends to diminish to a degree which, 
though it seems to satisfy the Chinese for themselves, 
has no counterpart among civilized nations. A tendency 
of this kind cannot be reversed by a mere exchange of 
diplomatic notes. The Chinese are past-masters in the 
art of discerning whether the silk glove hides the hand 
of steel, and no impression at this stage can be made 
on them unless the Powers show a united front and 
replace words by action. It is high time that they should 
take decisive steps for providing China with a stable 
central government, ensuring its continuance by such 
methods as may seem best calculated to that end. What 
form their intervention should take—an armed foreign 
force, a native police officered by foreigners, an effective 
financial control of railways—we do not propose to 
discuss further than by expressing the opinion that, of 
all forms of compulsion, the one least calculated to achieve 
its purpose is the punitive indemnity, since, in this 
instance at least, it could fall only on the wrong shoulders. 
For the rest, we cannot believe that the Powers which at 
Washington combined to safeguard China’s territorial 
integrity from foreign domination will be powerless now 
to secure her from disintegration at the hands of her own 
self-seeking and corrupt military adventurers. 

Our object is to call attention to certain sparks of hope 
which, with proper care, could be fanned into a flame 
giving light as well as warmth to a peace-loving people 
who, perplexed and seething with foreign ideas mis- 
applied, urgently need to be protected against themselves. 
Before this ferment took its present threatening aspect— 
that is, so recently as December last—our Government, 
after informal conversations with the United States and 
Japan, decided to forgo the remaining instalments of the 
Boxer Indemnity due from China, amounting in our case to 
a capitalized value of £11,000,000 ; or, in the actual form 
it has assumed, to £400,000 a year for twenty-three years. 
Before the War, remission had repeatedly been urged on 
our Government by the British trading community in 
China through their Chambers of Commerce. The sup- 
port of the Foreign Office had been secured, and 
in response to its representations a tentative half- 
promise had been received in the form of a fishing 
inquiry something like this :—‘‘If you folks think the 
education of Chinese so important as to deserve help 
from the British taxpayer, what are you yourselves pre 
pared to do?” Such an inquiry was not unnaturally 
taken to mean that, if the Chambers did their share, 
our Government would follow up the matter. The 
Chambers therefore accepted the challenge and appealed 
for funds. All the great Anglo-Chinese firms—the 
Asiatic Petroleum, Jardine’s, Butterfield and Swire, 
Brunner, Mond and the rest—generously responded ; 
a really large sum was collected and placed in the 
hands of the Associated Chambers, which had thus 
proved their faith by their works. The Govern- 
ment thereupon—for these and other reasons which 
doubtless Lord Curzon will enumerate this month 
when the Foreign Office Vote comes before Parliament— 
decided to remit all further instalments of the Indemnity, 
stipulating only that the moneys, which being secured on 
the Customs will be collected as usual, shall be assigned 
to undertakings beneficial to both countries. The Asso- 
ciated Chambers then set to work to consider in what way 
this proviso could best be met, and in February last, at 
their Conference at Shanghai, unanimously passed a 
series of resolutions recommending that the Indemnity 
money should be expended mainly in educating Chinese 
on British lines and on medical work in China. Despite 


the worsening condition of affairs in China, this generous 
view 


still holds the field. And now is the time 
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for the discussion of principles and agremeent as to/a conscience clause requirement? In England this most!) 
outlines. requirement presents no difficulty. The religious bodies whole 
The Conference was composed of delegates from all | Protestant and Catholic alike, accept grants from the one-~ 
the British Chambers of Commerce in China, reaching | Board of Education, all of which bear this condition, much 
from Tientsin to Canton, and from Shanghai to Hankow. | The religious aim of a school is in no wise interfered had # 
It was therefore completely representative of the British | with by such a proviso; founded for inculcating educa 
trading community. Also, by invitation, members of the | the principles of one faith and staffed accordingly, the grave 
diplomatic and consular services attended, together with | school agrees to admit scholars professing another faith emplc 
nominees from the Universities, including Hong-Kong, | or none at all, allowing them on request to stay away the 1 
and from the Colleges and Schools under British control. | from religious observances and religious teaching. It jg destr 
Thus all British interests in China, commercial, diplo- | probable that in China, as in England, little call on such was ‘ 
matic and educational alike, were assembled in consul- | freedom would be made; but no sympathetic observer | efficie 
tation. The Conference without hesitation recommended | can doubt that the withdrawal of the shadow or the | Now 
that the moneys available should be devoted in the first | reality of religious compulsion would in the long my only 
place and mainly to the education of Chinese on British | strengthen the cause of Christianity in China. The least 
lines. This must be taken as an expression of their belief | Missionary bodies concerned are thus faced with a clear © * als 
that what most benefits China will in the long run benefit | issue. Shall the freedom that in matters of education In y 
our country too. This is certainly true, if the methods | all religious parties in turn have claimed and won ix | “™ 
adopted avoid denationalizing the pupils, and if the | England be withheld from their scholars in China? If intel 
machinery be such as to develop mutual trust and co- | so, what interpretation will these scholars place on the | °°" 
operation. In any case, the scheme is a venture of faith ; | inspired words which declare that, where the spirit of the po 
it is also a policy of the long view. For, while all the pro- | Lord is, there is liberty ? In fine, if the pupil is to be | - : 
cesses of education are slow, their ultimate results in any | taught, as another Apostle enjoins, to look into the o- 
given direction cannot be predicted. perfect law of liberty and to continue therein, it is - 
The Conference, having thus selected education as the example, not precept, that will drive the lesson home. i 
influence best fitted to promote the benefit of China, nb 
proceeded next to consider the sums available. Towards shila — . ‘ 
the education of a population of 400,000,000 a yearly sum THE OTHER SIDE. w 
of £400,000 for twenty-three years will not go far. It was II.—-THE NECESSITY OF A LABOUR PARTY. - 
decided, therefore, to suggest concentration on Secondary OCIALISM, said the great writer known as “ Mark thir 
and Higher education and to aid existing institutions Rutherford,” may be a failure, but it is an idea, me! 
only. It was stipulated that the schools aided should | and therefore is in the line of progress. Now, it may - 
submit to full inspection and admit free assigned numbers | be admitted that ideas, catastrophically applied, may = 
of scholars from selected elementary schools. Similarly, | ruin societies. In Bolshevist Russia Socialism, so Qo 
the Colleges and Universities were to admit free scholars | applied or misapplied, did, until the Bolshevists them- 0% 
from the secondary schools. Arrangements were also | selves put on the brake, all but bring about the ” 
suggested for sending a few selected graduates from | economic ruin of the country. But this error had its oe 
Chinese Universities to continue their education at British | root in the perversion even of the doctrine of Karl - 
Universities. In addition to these main provisions, the | Marx. Marx never professed to destroy capitalism with | ble 
Conference expressed the opinion that Hong-Kong Uni- | a single blow. On the contrary, he wanted to see the ” 
versity had special claims on the funds available ; also, | capitalist evolution complete its cycle before making on 
that medical missions and their training schools should be | the grand attempt to supersede it. 7 
aided, and that the education of girls should be similarly Now, if the Bolshevists have found their own blunder en 
encouraged, out, and have even to some extent repaired it by leaving o 
The Conference concluded its task with the enunciation | the land in the hands of the peasant and setting up in ’ 
of a principle upon which the ultimate success or failure | the towns a mixed system of capitalism and State owner- se 
of the proposals undoubtedly depends. Welcoming the | ship or regulation, what danger is there that the British ‘a 
fact that to carry the scheme into effect certain machinery | Labour Party, composed of utterly different elements— on 
must be set up, as, for instance, a central Commission at | racial, moral, political—from the Bolshevists, and se 
Peking, local Education Committees, bodies of manage- | expressly instructed against “ catastrophic” Socialism,* 7] tr 
ment for institutions, the Conference declared that the | will follow Lenin and Co. to the brink of perdition ? ‘i 
inclusion of Chinese members throughout this machinery | The thing is inconceivable. Communism has taken no th 
was indispensable for its successful working. root in England. Its one Member of Parliament is not . 
These resolutions cover the ground and deal with the | a member of the Labour Party, which is at issue both ti 
facts ; they also reflect credit on the liberal spirit which with the creed and with the constitution of the small , it 
animates our countrymen. On both counts the pro- Communist group. The Party itself is the child, born : fi 
posals deserve favourable consideration at the hands of | in due time and none too early, not of revolution but of 7 w 
any advisory body that the Government may set up to trade unionism, of co-operation, and of Liberalism— 
investigate the matter. all three progressive, anti-catastrophic movements. Most | 4 
It is permissible to point out, however, that before the | of its leaders are practised politicians, breathing our t i 
ship can reach safe anchorage the old dangers of Seylla native air of compromise and arrangement. Many are os 
and Charybdis have to be overcome. The vessel has to | trained diplomatists of the round table and the workers’ h 
avoid the rock of Chinese conservatism and to escape the | committee room. Literature and journalism, the | 
whirlpool of religious sentiment. On the one hand, can | Universities, new and old, the Civil Service, the Christian . i 

the Chinese be induced effectively to co-operate ; to take | Ministry, have all supplied their quota. In a word, the 7 
their full share in management ;_ to pull their weight in Labour Party is a thoroughly English, or British, t 
the boat ? Young China has to be reckoned with, and | institution. ; 
a widespread misinterpretation of national sovereignty. The question, then, arises—Why has a Labour Party : 

Again, can the missionary bodies which have founded | arisen, and gone from strength to strength, taking soil 7 
and now run the secondary schools and colleges be | and nutriment from both the old political parties, but 7 ; 
induced to take grants impressed, as these must be, with | “+ phe carly propaganda of th , 


Fabian Socicty was largely directed against it. 
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mostly from Liberalism, till it bids fair to change our 
whole political landscape? The answer is the simple 
qne-Because it was wanted. Capitalism had done 
much for the country, but after a century of trial it 
had failed to produce a well-fed, a well-housed, a well- 
educated people. It had hardly attempted to solve the 
oraver crux of the workman’s life—the want of continuous 
employment. And it had come near to achieving 
the ruin of the material of European life and the 
destruction of its system of State morals. Its society 
was obviously ill organized, both for happiness and for 
efficiency, and it was fast losing all sense of religion. 
Now Socialism, as ‘ Mark Rutherford” says, is not 
only an “idea”; it is a religious idea, drawing part at 
least of its sustenance from the spirit of Christianity. It 
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| js also a definite plea for the organization of public life. 


In other words, it possesses both a religious and a 
scientific character—that is to say, it combines the 
intellectual and moral elements of which all modern 
socicties stand in need, and societies based on com- 
petitive industrialism most of all. Its application is, 
let me repeat, a different question. No Christian, or few 
Christians, dream of an instant, literal application of 
the Sermon on the Mount. In the same way only 
Socialists caught up in the mingled enthusiasm and 
fury of a revolutionary hour contemplate a Socialist 
kingdom brought in by violence or realized all at once. 


But now let me come to closer quarters. Once 
educated, accustomed to read newspapers, to vote, to 
think politically and to combine industrially, the work- 
men, first of the hand and then of the brain, were bound 
to dream of a party of their own. Liberalism, with nine- 
tenths of the virtue gone out of it, and with its basis in 
middle-class economics, could not long satisfy them ; 
and Toryism, the creed of the satisfied and the well- 
to-do, mocked their hopes of a more equal, and more 
responsible, social life. The middle-class Press, in its 
later developments, proved to be a curse rather than a 
blessing. It provided them with a little amusement, 
and that was all. In the main it was the organ of the 
entrepreneur, and more especially of the gigantic modern 
industry of sport. Talk of under-production! What 
greater enemy of production could there be than the 
journalism which gave gambling its present dispropor- 
tionate place in the minds and interests of all classes 
Doubtless the texture of our national 
life had grown too Puritan, too severe. The workers 
were over-worked, the idlers over-idle. But for the 
most part the modern Press did nothing to help the 
workers’ struggle for shorter hours and a better dis- 
tribution of the world’s none too affluent store of 
rational pleasure. It discouraged the serious side of 
the workman’s existence, his effort to gain a “ place 
in the sun,” and, itself the chief dissipation of our 
times, ministered only to the enfeeblement of his mind. 
It was left to the Labour Party to kindle the zeal for 
culture, to paint a picture of the ennoblement of the 
workman’s life. It is not too much to say that if a 
great political movement had not arisen within the 
bosom of the labourers themselves, they would have 
sunk as low as the Roman proletariat, fed on bread 
and circuses. The school, the chapel, the trade union, 
have been the main feeders of the Labour movement, 
and, in spite of some foreign influences, maintain its 
characteristic tone and colour. 

One word more. Think of what the workmen of 
this country were promised as the result of the War, 
in which they were the largest sufferers. They were 
not only offered a general millennium—the design, cheap 
and gaudy, of a “ good time ” that unscrupulous scene- 
painters like Mr. Lloyd George always hang up to 


of Englishmen ? 


dazzle the eyes of the simple; they were specifically 
promised a great reform of their worst grievance—the 
lack of house-room and its utterly scaralalous quality. 
They were also led to believe that the two pieces of 
social organization on which their leaders had set their 
hearts—the State control of railways and a national 
settlement of the mining industry—would be set on foot. 
Of these reforms they were cruelly, cynically cheated. 
It was a piece of good fortune for the State that a Party 
was at hand to give voice to their complaints and to 
present, not a case for rage and turmoil, but a reasoned 
plan of constitutional change. 

To conclude, the Labour Party is no new thing. 
It is a fresh slip of democracy, grafted on to the good 
old stock whence Reform Bills innumerable have pro- 
ceeded and will proceed to the end of time—or at least 


of the British Constitution, 
II. W. MassiIncuam. 


THE TRATTORIA: AN OPEN LETTER 
TO THE CATERERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

\ ENTLEMEN,—Nothing has improved more than 


public catering in the course of the last twenty 
years. Still, those who have received a benefit always 
ask for more, and I am going to follow this good rule 
and ask the restaurants, refreshment houses, and general 
catering firms to give us one more benefit, and perhaps 
the greatest of all. 

The benefit I desire to ask for is one which in these 
days of dearth and difficulty would be greatly appreciated 
by the professional and upper middle class—the class 
which has been most hit by the rise in the cost of living 
and in the rent of small houses. Above all, this class has 
the greatest difficulties in connexion with domestic 
service, of which we have heard so much of late, and 
which Sir Montague Barlow’s excellent committee of 
ladies is doing its best to understand and to solve. The 
committee are serving the nation in general, and perhaps 
the professional class in particular, undeterred by the 
clamours of the Press and of the outside public, who are 
alike ignorant of what they want and what is the duty of 
the committee. They seem to think that the first 
function of inquirers is to suppress evidence and prevent 
ventilation, in fine, to act the part of jealous censors 
rather than of free investigators. 

What I want the caterers to do for the urban public is 
to organize a domestic institution and service which 
exists in some French and all Italian towns—the insti- 
tution of the Trattoria. The Trattoria is a cookshop 
which sends appetizing dinners, lunches, and breakfasts 
to its clients at reasonable prices. In many Italian towns 
the dwellers in houses, lodgings, or flats, instead of having 
cooks of their own to prepare the dinner and do the 
catering, have their eatables, as well as coffee, milk, 
and, if they please, wines, sent in by the Trattoria. And 
remember, it is sent in hot, and not cold or clammy, or in 
tins or pots after the manner of the sardine or the Strass- 
burg pie. The lunches are real lunches, and the dinners 
real dinners. They do not abroad appreciate the luxurious 
cuisine of the can-opener, as Mr. Dooley used to call it. 

I know, of course, that this kind of service has been 
provided for by one or two London houses. But, 
though the intention has been good, the results gastro- 
nomically have usually been horrible. The basket in 
which the food has been sent has been charming to look 
at, the napkins and little table-cloths dainty in the 
extreme. The dishes are displayed in a pretty faience, 
and the butter comes in a charming brown crock. But 





everything, though fair to look upon, has had a curious 
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faint taste of something between varnish and rural hair- 
oil—a feeble reminiscence of the prussic acid taste con- 
tained in peach-stones! I can only assume that these 
tragic products are due to an attempt made to supply the 
public wants from one huge central factory. Thismeans, I 
presume, but I may be wrong, a sort of mass production, 
and that, of course, is fatal to a good dinner. 


What is wanted is that the food should be sent out 
from many centres, so that it has not at the very most to 
cover more than a mile and a-half, or, say, be more than 
twenty minutes on the road. In France or Italy the 
Trattoria which servesa particular section or small district 
of a town is usually a Department of the local Restaurant 
or small Hotel. This happy propinquity not only enables 
the householder to get his food hot and not overcooked, 
but also enables him or his wife—and this is a matter of 
vital importance—to call in in the morning, choose the 
lunch or dinner from the menu of the day, and talk over 
that very serious matter—for such indeed a family’s food 
is—with the actual producer of the meal. Food is never 
good when ordered impersonally or produced synthetically. 
No man ever ordered a good dinner from a vast catalogue, 
or, again, ever got anything satisfactory to eat when he 
was told that he could have “ anything he liked ” men- 
tioned in an encyclopaedia of gastronomy. What he 
wants is to be told by the person who is going to supply 
him what is specially good in the food procured at the 
Halles that very morning. In other words, the customer 
ought to get, and ought to want to get, the benefit of 
the market. 

If ““the head man” of the catering firm is able to 
declare that his buyer has obtained “ the finest piece of 
salmon that I ever saw in my life” or “the most wonderful 
saddle of mutton that ever came off a sheep,” the cus- 
tomer is sure to order salmon and saddle of mutton. He 
has got the straight tip. But such an intimate matching 
of demand and supply is not in the ordinary way obtain- 
able by a statistical process. You cannot be gastro- 
nomically excited as you ought to be when you order 
food by a talk over the telephone to Department Z in 
some vast Stores five miles away. The ideal Trattoria, 
then, should always be within a mile or a mile and a-half 
of its most distant customers. They must be visible and 
audible to each other. The man who sends out the dinner 
must have the useful discipline of feeling that if the food 
is dull, tasteless, or disgusting, the customer will come in 
next morning and make himself thoroughly disagreeable. 
If you know that you will have to face an outraged diner 
you will try to do your best and not let the joint fall into 
ruin, the pudding become a martyrdom, and the savoury 
a derision. 

But this decentralizing of the Trattoria system would not 
be a difficult one, for most of the big caterers have 
numbers of branch establishments, while the very 
superior provision-houses, which would naturally cater 
for the West End, generally stand in positions in which 
they could cover a very large area. Within a mile and 
a-half of Piccadilly Circus, Oxford Circus, or Albert Gate 
there are enough potential patrons of a Trattoria not 
merely to produce financial results beyond the dreams of 
avarice, but to give a great number of people immense 
benefits. 

Anyone who has any imagination and will look into 
the details will see that I am not exaggerating. Let us 
take a case. Mr. and Mrs. Jones are a young couple with 
two children, and Jones has a good salary derived from 
a grateful country in the Calculations and Costings 
Office. Altogether, they are prosperous people, but 
wisely would like to have as small an establishment as 
possible in order, as they say, that they may take really 





———e 
pictures, china and good clothes, and go as often as they 
like to the play in comfort and even in luxury. The 
have determined to live no longer in Weybridge but jj 
London in a non-service flat, or small house, or Upper 
part. The chief channels into which their income wou) 
run away would be house rent, wages, and lodging an 
keep of servants. Nowadays every servant costs 25 
a week to keep and lodge and 20s. a week in Wage; 
and washing. The “ keep” item sounds a large amount 
but remember that if you are going to make an exag¢ 
calculation of cost you must take into account the fac 
that every bedroom in a London house costs in rent 
repair and upkeep, rates and taxes, some £50 a year 
and in a flat more. “s 

The Mr. and Mrs. Jones of my hypothesis will, unde 
existing conditions, be obliged to have, besides their 
nurse, a cook, a parlourmaid, and a housemaid. Buy 
suppose that close to the place where the Jones’s haye 
decided to live there was a good Trattoria which could le 
relied upon to send in breakfast, lunch, and dinner, 
Then not only could the cook and the kitchen fire be 
eliminated, but the cook’s bedroom and all it means, 
Probably by the elimination of the cook the household 
could be reduced to a single, if highly paid, house-par. 
lourmaid and a half-time daily servant. By this elimina. 
tion,even if the rates of the Trattoria looked a little hig) 
at first, there might very possibly be a net saving of at least 
£300 a year, let alone all the moral and intellectual 
damage of finding, placating and keeping a cook, 
And then, think of the fact that the Jones’s would have 
£300 extra to spend on holidays and amusements. Again, 
think of the pleasant feeling they would have when away 
on their holidays or staying with friends for week-ends, 
The cook is not, so to speak, cooking her head off in a 
London house or flat while they are eating elsewhere. In 
fact, no one can doubt that if the cook can be eliminated 
the professional man’s money will go infinitely further 
and more pleasantly than it does now. The only difli- 
culty about my bright dream is that there are not at 
present any Trattorias in existence, and apparently never 
will be. Why is this, I wonder? Will no one explain? 

As an afterthought I may meet one objection. Who 
is going to serve the dinner? Why, the house-parlour- 
maid, of course! She will have to learn to do warming 
up and also be able to cook over a gas-ring or small 
electric stove certain dishes in the case of illness or special 
emergency. The nurse must also be able to perform 
similar tasks, in case of sudden nursery calls. But that 
is really no innovation. As things are now every nurse 
has to cook minor dishes in emergencies. Before my 
eyes arise visions of many saucepans poised on nursery 
fires in England and in Foreign Parts. Fifty years have 
not dimmed the memory of these culinary efforts.—I am, 
Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
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FROFESSOR. 


MEDIAEVAL PAINTINGS 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
URING the last two years a systematic effort has been 
made to clean the painted tombs and sculptures in 
the Abbey Church, with the result that some discoveries 
have been made and much colour is more plainly visible 
than at any recent time. The great canopied tombs on 
the north side of the high altar were originally entirely gilt 
and coloured, as also were the sedilia on the south side. On 
the sedilia portions of two figures, large and beautiful, which 
formed a group of the Annunciation, had been painted over 
in the seventeenth century, and having been thus ‘“ pro- 
tected” the colours are exceptionally fresh and _ fair. 
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vothers of the Confessor and two more Kings which remain, 
were painted about 1307, very probably by Master Walter, 
the King’s painter (who decorated the Coronation chair), 
‘with the assistance of his son Thomas. The splendid tombs 
just mentioned were also, it is thought, painted by the same 
masters. On the tomb of Edward of Lancaster some small 
figures of knights holding flags were sufficiently cleaned by 
Mr. Tristram to allow of his making a “ restored” record 
of them. On the same tomb part of the original inscription 
was also revealed: -+-ICI GIST EMON FIZ. . . 
Opposite this tomb the original coloured decoration of a 
small doorway entering one of the northern chapels has 
becn made known for the first time. A full account of the 
minute decoration of the tombs and the sedilia would not 
be followed without many illustrations. I therefore turn to 
the more general scheme of the paintings in the Chapter 
House. 

These paintings consist of a series of five compositions, 
in as many arched spaces, on the east side of the octagonal 
building. These portray Christ coming to the final Judg- 
ment—the Doom. On four other sides of the octagon, 
under similar wall arcades, a longer series of subjects was 
painted from the Book of Revelation—the Apocalypse. 
The latter are different and—so far as it is allowable to say 
so of ancient art—of inferior quality. They have conse- 
quently been thought to be of different dates—the eastern 
set of mid-fourteenth century work and the Apocalypse of 
the fifteenth century. Now, a record exists that Brother 
John of Northampton caused certain paintings to be executed 
at Westminster, including the Apocalypse in the Chapter 
House and the Doom in front of it. Dean Stanley thought 
that John of Northampton was a monk of-the time of 
Edward IV., but Bishop Pearce in his recently published 
Monks of Westminster shows that he was a brother in the 
time of Richard II. The Doom pictures show resemblances 
to the celebrated diptych at Wilton painted for Richard II., 
and although it was impossible to think the Doom could 
be so late as the time of Edward IV., it is easy to accept 
that of Richard II. As to the phrase “ front of the Chapter 
House,” the east end in mediaeval records is frequently 
called the front. 

The paintings in the Chapter House, it may no longer 
be doubted, are remnants of the Doom and the Apocalypse 
painted for John of Northampton in the time of Richard II. 
The difference of style comes from a difference of quality. 
The five compartments “in front” were originally works of 
high quality showing the Italian influences which were 
saturating Western art at this time. The Apocalypse 
pictures are ordinary shopwork of the period, repeating the 
compositions from some illuminated book. 

When the Doom paintings were revealed, by the removal 
of modern fittings in 1801, they were in such comparatively 
good condition that it isnow sadly evident that they themselves 
are doomed to disappear almost entirely at no distant date. 
The chief cause is damp. On entering the Chapter House 
the sound condition of a few panels of the Apocalypse series 
to the left gives the impression that they were a beginning 
of work which was never completed; then we find a few 
precious fragments of the Doom, and again on the right 
we may notice traces of much darkened paintings. The 
more uninjured subjects, on the left, are against an internal 
wall, those which have disappeared and others that are 
fast going are on external walis. Probably the removal of 
intrusive domestic buildings round about exposed the walls 
to more rain and the slow striking through of the destroying 
damp. The few heads which are all that remain of the 
fine Doom panels should be recorded as soon as possible, 
for in a few years they, too, will have disappeared. Some 
sketches of these panels were taken by John Carter when 
they were first found, and a water-colour drawing of them 
is kept near the pictures—a good and suggestive precedent— 
and other sketches are in the Gardner Collection. 

In the centre was Christ seated on the sphere of the 
heavens with the earth as His footstool. Angels on either 
hand bear the instruments of the Passion, while others 
support a blue curtain behind them. This last is an Italian 
motive, and some of the faces show an Italian character. 
That Italian painting had already become famous in 
England is shown by several written records concerning 
Lombardy pictures. Each of the panels on either hand of 











the centre is occupied by a large seraph with six wings. 
On the feathers of the wings of the one on Christ’s right 
were written words : Simplicitas, Humilitas, &c. There are 
prototypes for this in English MSS. of an earlier date, and, 
comparing these with the sketches in the Gardner Collection 
and with Eastlake’s description of the pictures, I have been 
able to gather the whole of the words. In the panels 
farthest to the right and left were groups of adoring angels 
and traces of two figures kneeling in front, doubtless the 
Virgin Mary and St. John. The angels of the upper row 
had uplifted wings, making a beautiful cresting along the 
top. This is so like the design of the Wilton diptych that 
I feel convinced that the wall painting was influenced by 
this precious little picture, which there is reason to think 
may have been painted for the Church in memory of the 
coronation of Richard II. The King is painted in coronation 
robes and as having presented the banner of England to the 
Virgin, to whom he is introduced by St. John the Baptist. 
Now, it is recorded that in the fifteenth year of his reign 
the King endowed a mass to be celebrated at the altar 
of St. John the Baptist in the Abbey on the anniversary of 
his coronation. 

The Doom wall painting is one of a special group of works 
which must be considered together, the others being the 
Wilton diptych and the great portrait of the King—which 
are both, I believe, French works—and also the tester of 
the King’s tomb. 

The Chapter House is a great octagonal structure. If 
we number the side in which is the entrance as 1, the 
opposite side with the Doom is 5; 2 and 3 and 7 and 8 were 
occupied by the Apocalypse, while 4 and 6 seem to have 
had groups of persons gazing towards Christ the Judge. 
These may, I think, be portraits of the inmates of the 
monastery. The paintings are in blank arches, of which 
there are five on each side. In the arcades devoted to the 
Apocalypse there are four subjects in each space, as well 
as a bottom band on which animals were painted on a red 
ground. These animals were in pairs facing a tnec; above 
the three pairs which remain, on side 1, the names 
‘**Reynder, Ro; Wild Ass, Tam Ass; Dromedary, Kameyl ” 
appear. In 1873 one more, “ Lyon,” remained. About 
thirty years ago, when I made some drawings, the Reindeer 
was much more perfect ; it had large, plate-like horns, held 
low, protecting its flanks. Birds are perched on the trees 
which separate the beasts, and according to Mr. Waller, 
who described the paintings in 1873, there were formerly 
fishes on the face of the upper of the two stone seats 
beneath the arcade. These creatures, I suppose, come in 
as part of the order of this present dispensation which is 
to be terminated at the Last Day. Above, in the heads of 
the arches, is a series of demi-figures of angels playing 
musical instruments. In the first principal panel we see 
St. John landing on Patmos from a ship. Further on the 
Seven Churches are represented, with an ‘ Angel’ in the 
doorway of each. Then comes a fine composition of Christ 
enthroned between the golden candlesticks, with a sword in 
His mouth and the Elders casting down their crowns. The 
last of the subjects which remain are three of the Four 
Riders of the Vision. Beneath each subject is a long 
extract from the Book of Revelation, written on paper 
which is attached to the wall. 

To the south, in the arcades of sides 7 
remnants of the series remain. These paintings 
darkened much more than those on the north, and careful 
cleaning would certainly practically recover several of them. 
Here are the Lamb on the Throne, the Great Dragon and 
the Fall of Babylon. This last is a delightful design of 
falling mediaeval towers and spires smitten by great stones, 
and still so clear that I have been able to draw it easily. 
Altogether in the arcades of the four “‘ bays” there were 
eighty subjects, and they correspond so closely with the 
pictures in books of the Apocalypse that it is evident they 
were copied from such a book. 

Dr. M. R. James has shown that certain sculptures of 
the Life of the Confessor on the back of the altar-screen in 
the Abbey Church follow a painted MS. at Cambridge which 
once belonged to Westminster. With this same MS. is 
bound up an Apocalypse, which appears from the printed 
descriptions of the subjects to agree so closely with the 
Chapter House paintings that it seems that it migiit be the 
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actual source from which they were adapted. The paintings 
themselves look as if they might be later copies of earlier 
designs in a book. The figures and costumes are par- 
ticularly interesting as illustrating the types which were 


developed in Chaucer’s time; indeed, there is so much 
likeness between them and the paintings in the Ellesmere 
Chaucer that it seems to me quite possible that the MS. 
might be contemporary with the poet instead of later, as is 
usually supposed. It is probably London shopwork. 

The arches of the arcade which contains the Doom series 
show considerable traces of gilding and colour, and the 
paintings themselves had much gilding. When the whole 
circuit of the paintings was complete and fresh, and, more- 
over, when all the rest of the stonework of the walls and 
vaults had the customary “ picking-out” in colour, the 
interior of this building must indeed have been most 
beautiful. W. R. L. 


THE PAGE MEMORIAL FUND. 
HE following is the list of donations received by 
the English-Speaking Union and the Spectator for 
the Page Memorial Fund :— 


NINETEENTH LIST OF DONATIONS. 
S$ a& | £ s.d. 
Mr. and Mrs. L. L. | Miss K. Felbin -» 010 O 
Tweedy oe -s 2 2 O | Mr. and Mrs. H. Yates 
Mr. Horace J. Bridges... 0 10 6 Thompson .. -- 10 0 0 
Mrs. I. M. Turner -- O & O| Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
ae oe es - 0 5&5 O Carroll ee - 2 2 © 
Miss Mary Skinner .. 0 5 O — — —— 
Miss F. T. Firth oo © 6 8 1619 0 
The Duke and Duchess Previously ack- 
of Somerset .. a =. oe nowledged .. £2,819 18 11 
Miss H. E. Wainwright 0 5 0O —— = - 
Bliss Massey ee ee O10 6 Total os £2,836 17 11 





THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
aneuiia~ 
By Eve.tyn WReENcud. 
rEXUE forty-thousand word report of Mr. Hirshfield, 
Commissioner of Accounts of New York, in which 
he protests against the insidious pro-British propaganda 
of eight of America’s leading historians, such as Pro- 
fessors David S. Muzzey, Albert Bushnell Hart, Willis 
M. West and Andrew McLaughlin, has not been taken 
too seriously by the American Press, apart from the 
Hearst organs. Journals so different as the New York 
Nation and the Cleveland Plain Dealer refuse to be 
alarmed. Mr. Hirshfield complains that the works of 
the eight text-books which he has studied are “ un- 
American” and give “ new and Jess patriotic accounts ” 
of the Revolution and the war of 1812; he further 


declares that this new way of writing history is 
“destructive of patriotic pride and deadening to 
patriotic spirit.” 

* a * * 


As the Nation rightly points out, historic truth, 
objective vision and loyalty to fact are matters which 
apparently do not concern Mr. Hirshfield. His one air 
is that the historian should be a patriotic propagandist. 
No Englishman desires that the British side in the 
Revolutionary Wars or that of 1812 should be treated 
too favourably ; all he wishes is that the truth should 
be told. Any impartial reader who studied the evidence 
collected by Mr. Charles Altschul in 1917 in his essay, 
The American Revolution in our School Text-books, which 
he described as “an attempt to trace the influence of 
early school education on the feeling towards England 
in the United States,’ knows how much the inaccurate 
text-books formerly used in American schools were 
responsible for what Mr. Owen Wister termed “ the 


om, 


If any one of the eight text-books of which Mr. Hirsh. 
field complains is inaccurate in its facts, as seen in the 
light of recent historical research, it should be altered, 
but so far no proof has been forthcoming that this is so, 
When he goes on to state that these distinguished 
American writers have lent themselves to a vast British 
Government-engineered propaganda with “the end in 
view of restoring the United States to the status of a 
colonial dependency,” he is allowing his common sense 
to run riot. Or, in the homely words of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, ** This is bunk.” This journal thus states 
its position :— 

“That there is a case against some school histories cannot well 


be doubted. For generations it was the privilege and joy of the 


average American to hate England. We cherished our revolu- 
intensified them, 


tionary traditions, and even elaborated and 
Since, however, we have fought a great war as allies of the British, 
nearly all of this inherited dislike has vanished. It is natural for 
the altered attitude to be reflected in our school histories. This is 
the whole story. There is no British propaganda in American 
school books, but whatever remotely resembles British propaganda 
should be eliminated. And of course it will be eliminated. But 
the elimination will not come through such groundless vituperation 
as that of Mr. Hirshfield.” 
* * * 

Two interesting events in connexion with the altered 
status of the Irish Free State took place last week. One 
of these was the first Empire gathering at which repre- 
sentatives of the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland 
were present, namely, the Imperial Education Con- 
ference, which has been sitting at the Board of Education. 
The second was described in the brief cable 
from Reuter’s correspondent, which stated that the 
* Baltic,’ of the White Star Line, sailed from New York 
flying the tricolour of the Irish Free State from the 
masthead, in accordance with the recent announcement 
of the White Star Company that their liners calling at 
Queenstown would in future fly the Free State flag. 


message 


Just one more Irish reference. Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
in his weekly article in the Observer, writes in a dis- 
tinctly optimistic strain, to which the readers of his 
fair and readable articles during the past two years 
have not been accustomed. Mr. Gwynn writes :— 
“Perhaps it is the weather, the sun’s reappearance: but J 
cannot remember in the last cighteen months sitting down to 
write so cheerfully.” 

Mr. Gwynn tells us that there is no reason why tourists 
should not come to Ireland “in shoals.” As illustrative 
of the improved conditions, he records the remark of a 
friend that “‘ in the Wicklow mountains you could leave 
a Ford car standing where you liked.” Mr. Gwynn’s 
optimistic Irish friend did not, however, go on to state 
whether such a blessed state of affairs also applies to an 
ownerless Rolls-Royce by the wayside. 

* * * x 


The Times has rendered a great public service in 
giving such an admirable survey of the present position 
of the drink problem in the United States. The three 
articles which it published from its Washington corre- 
spondent are the best summary that we have had in tlie 
British Press recently of the effects of Prohibition and 
its reactions on American opinion. This impartial 
ritish observer, who has s} ie las ee years in 
British observer, who | pent the last three years i 
the United States, declares that 
“the American people, by a large majority, are, and will 
remain, in favour of Prohibition, and this after suflicient experience 
to justify a decision.” 
And again :— 
“He would be a bold man indeed who would say that Pro« 
hibition had not come to stay.” 
In the Times of Monday appeared the third and con- 
cluding article of the series. In it the writer asserts that 





ancient grudge.” 





there is an important section of opinion in the United 
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States to-day—and the subject is one of particular 
interest to readers of the Spectator, which advocates 
State control of the drink trade—which believes that it 
would have been better for the country if it had adopted 
“the system in vogue in Quebec and British Columbia, 
where only wines and beer are admitted to public con- 
sumption and the sale of spirits in small quantities for 
home use has become the monopoly of the Government.” 
* %* » * 

With reference to a paragraph which appeared in 
these notes three weeks since concerning the question 
of hotel accommodation in London during the British 
Empire Exhibition next year, the London Association 
states that there is no truth in the assertion that the 
prices of London hotels will be increased in 1924. This 
society also sends me a copy of the excellent little guide- 
book of the principal hotels and restaurants in Great 
Britain, published by the Incorporated Association of 
Hotels and Restaurants. 

* * * * 

The building of Australia’s North-to-South Railway 
to link up the Northern Territory with South Australia’s 
railhead at Oodnadatta is, like the Channel Tunnel, a 
perennial proposal which never seems to get much beyond 
the stage of discussion. Sir Henry Barwell, the Premier 
of South Australia, however, stated in Adelaide recently 
that he had the assurance of Mr. Bruce, the Federal 
Prime Minister, that ‘the project would receive the 
arliest consideration.” In the meantime, a party headed 
by Sir Thomas Bridges, the popular Governor of South 
Australia, is crossing the continent from the railhead in 
three motor-cars—probably the ubiquitous Ford. The 
only Governor who has previously traversed the continent 
northwards is Lord Kintore, who made the journey by 
four-horse buggy thirty years ago. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

— 

CITIES—THE 
WELWYN. 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sirn,—Although the term “Garden City” has crept into 
general use, it is commonly misunderstood and misapplied. 
It is used by people who have never studied its meaning 
and by those who apply it to any ordinary housing scheme, 
however small, whether carried out in the open country or 
in the suburbs of an existing city. The true * Garden City ” 
is a new independent town on virgin land, planned for industry 
and healthy living, surrounded by a belt of rural land, the 
whole of the land being held in trust for the community, and 
the town being of such a size as will render possible the fullest 
measure of social and industrial independence and civic self- 


GARDEN EXAMPLE OF 


consciousness and pride. 

Letchworth provided the first example of the independent 
Garden City. Projected upon lines first laid down by Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard in 1898, Letchworth was established in 
1908, when a company was formed to purchase and develop 
an estate near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, of some 8,800 acres. 
By 1921 Letchworth had become a town of over ten thousand 
inhabitants, with factories and workshops. Its population 
is largely industrial, and it provides employment for a con- 
siderable number of people in the surrounding villages. The 
industries are engineering in its various branches, printing, 
corset-making, and a variety of other light trades. There is a 
fairly large residential population not concerned with the town’s 
industries. In fact, the town has all the characteristics of a 
normal community. At the same time, the influence of its 
planning, the absence of congested districts and bad housing, 
and the rural atmosphere which has been maintained through- 
out the area are strongly reflected in the aspect of the town, 
and for the student of Garden Cities it provides, in its technical 
and sociological aspects, a valuable field for study. 

Until 1919 Letchworth stood alone as an example of a true 





Garden City, but in that year a proposal was brought forward 
for the building of a second Garden City in Hertfordshire on 
a site of about four square miles between Hatfield and Welwyn 
on the Great Northern main line, twenty-one miles from 
King’s Cross. The object of the scheme was stated to be 
that of building an entirely new and self-dependent industrial 
town, on a site twenty-one miles from London, as an illustra- 
tion of the right way to provide for the expansion of the 
industries and population of a great city and as a convincing 
demonstration of the Garden City principle of town develop- 
ment in order to influence the national housing programme 
which was being launched at that date. It was maintained 
by its founders that there was a serious risk that a large 
proportion of the houses to be built under the national scheme 
would be added in the outskirts of the large towns whose 
growth was already acknowledged to be excessive. In May, 
1920, a company was formed to develop the new town. At 
that date the area was purely rural. A few farmhouses, a 
few cottages and one or two residences were the only buildings 
on the estate. It was one of the most remote country districts 
to be found within a radius of twenty-five miles from Charing 
Cross. 

The development and the growth of Welwyn Garden City 
is one of the most remarkable economic triumphs of the post- 
War period in this country. During the three years which 
have passed since the company was registered, an extraordinary 
change has taken place in this remote agricultural district 
of Hertfordshire. A rapid sketch of the developments is all 
that space will permit, but it will give some idea of the essen- 


| tially practical nature of the scheme and of the wide possi- 


bilities for the future which its success foreshadows. 

At an early date the Great Northern Railway Company 
opened a station in the centre of the estate. Extensive 
goods sidings were provided, a light railway system was laid 
down over the estate for the economic handling of building 
material. Beds of gravel, sand and brick-earth were opened 
and rapidly developed, providing some of the essential 
requirements for building operations at low cost. The North 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company laid their mains from 
Hertford, and are delivering current at ten thousand volts, 
which is converted to a voltage of 240 at a sub-station on the 
estate and delivered by the Garden City Company’s mains 
throughout the developed area. A deep boring was made in 
the chalk on the northern boundary of the estate, and a water 
supply for a population of 50,000 was proved. In a few 
months this water supply will be utilized, the water being 
pumped to the company’s reservoirs at a height of 420 feet 
above sea level, and thence distributed throughout the town 
through the company’s mains, which are at present filled 
from a bore in the centre of the estate. The company has 
laid its own sewers and provided temporary sewerage disposal 
works, and by the end of the current year they will have laid 
the main sewer and installed the first section of the permanent 
sewerage disposal works at some distance from the town. 
The Hatfield and Welwyn Gas Company has laid its mains 


over the town and is supplying gas to all the houses. Nearly 
200 acres of ripe building land have been developed. Leases 


have been granted upon eighty-five acres of land in the 
residential area for the building of nearly 600 houses at 
ground rents amounting to £2,888 and premiums amounting 
to £26,685. Sites have also been let for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes at total ground rents of £1,615. A large 
part of the agricultural land in and about the town is being 
worked by an affiliated body known as the New Town Trust, 
which is providing certified and ordinary milk, fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, eggs, bacon and other agricultural produce, thus 
bringing agriculture into intimate relation with urban life. 
Departmental stores have been erected and are operated by a 
subsidiary company and provide a shopping service equal 
in many respects to the most up-to-date London stores, 
Another subsidiary company was formed to conduct the 
restaurant and hotel business of the city under the system 
of disinterested management. A fully licensed restaurant 
has been built, and provides an attractive and well-conducted 
place of refreshment. 

The Hertfordshire County Council has built an elementary 
school of 400 places, which was opened by the President of 
the Board of Education in May last. The school is a most 
attractive building and has aroused widespread interest 
among educationists. ‘The Welwyn Garden City Company is 
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co-operating with the School Managers with a view to making 
the standard of education as high as possible. An Educational 
Association has been formed in the town to stimulate interest 
In education, and a School Development Fund of nearly £400 
® year has been subscribed to provide special financial assist- 
ance to the school in order to raise its educational status 
and character. 

The social life of the place has developed in a very remarkable 
way. With a population nearing 2,000 there is a very con- 
siderable activity in the form of societies and clubs. There 
are golf, cricket, football, lawn tennis and hockey clubs. The 
music, theatre, and horticultural societies have become strong 
eentres of social life. An all-party political club of some 
200 members holds regular fortnightly debates throughout 
the winter. Church services are held by the Church of 
England, the Free Church, the Roman Catholics and the 
Society of Friends, and these bodies have all prepared schemes 
for their own buildings. A Montessori school for small 
children is well attended. There are already three or four 
resident doctors and a Health Council has been established 
which provides first-aid and infant welfare centres and a 
school clinic, while plans are being prepared for a primary 
health centre and small hospital as soon as the necessary 
funds can be raised. 

At an early date in the history of the company the estate 
was constituted a single civil parish. The meetings of the 
Parish Council are open to the public, and the interest in 
local affairs is well indicated by the fact that nearly 70 per cent. 
of the voters polled in the recent election of six additional 
Parish Councillors. The Parish Council possesses as one of 
its functions the election of three Civic Directors, who sit on 
the board of the company and are in a position to voice the 
feeling of the inhabitants. 

Financially the company has made sound progress. The 
profit and loss account for the year 1922 shows a balance 
of profit equivalent to over 6 per cent. on the paid-up share 
capital. Interest on the debenture capital has been regularly 
paid, and also the interest on the loans which the company 
has received from the State under the Housing (Additional 
Powers) Act, 1919, the company being the first Association 
authorized under that Statute to build a Garden City and to 
receive financial assistance in the shape of loans from the 
Public Works Loan Board. 

The remarkable results which have been obtained in so 
short a period have been very considerably aided by the 
comparatively low cost of building and the exceptionally 
low rates, which for the current year are anticipated to be 
under 8s. in the £. The latest houses to be built by the 
Rural District Council under the Housing Acts are being 
built on a tender of £286 per house, and it is claimed 
that having regard to the low rates these houses will be found 
to approach nearer to a sound economic basis than any other 
scheme in the country. 

Up to the present date the development has been mainly 
residential, but with the revival of industry it is confidently 
anticipated that the low rates, the excellent rail and road 
transport, and the satisfactory and economic housing con- 
ditions will prove an irresistible attraction to industry. 

The new town has been born and it possesses a vigour and a 
life which are bound to carry it to maturity, and the promoters 
of the enterprise have every reason to be gratified by the 
results which have attended their efforts and rewarded their 
faith in launching the enterprise at an exceptionally difficult 
period in the economic history of the country.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

THEODORE CHAMBERS. 

{We are glad to reeord the progress in the Garden Cities move- 
ment reported by Sir Theodore Chambers and to hear of the success 
which he is achieving at Welwyn. We read with special interest 
his statement that cottages are actually being put up at Welwyn 
at a cost of £286 per cottage. That is a very low rate for the post- 
War period, and shows what can be accomplished by cure and 
efficiency. ‘The cost of small houses fit to live in still remains our 
essential econemic problem. We sincerely trust that the quest for 
cheap building material and cheap systems of construction will be 
steadily maintained. It is still the thing most needed.—Ep. 
Spectator, | 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sin,—It is with reluctance and great hesitation that I ask for 
space for a reply to Captain Murphy’s letter published in your 








last week’s issue. But the obligations of courtesy cannot 
be evaded, and Capt. Murphy represents a perfectly honourable 
feeling of sympathy for France. So whilst I congratulate 
France on her advocate, I feel that the interests of England 
should be restated. 

Let me,then, explain that we did not go to war in order to 
hang the Kaiser or to search German pockets orto give France 
the Rhine frontier or to dismember Germany. Our aims 
were nobler than these, and it is only just to the memory of 
the men who died in France that those aims should be restated. 

As I conceive the matter, we entered the war to resist the 
doctrine that might is right, as asserted by German militarists, 
and to repel the invasion of a practically defenceless State. 
In a sentence, we sought to establish the supremacy of law 
over the lawless use of foree. At the conclusion of the war 
all the enemy States were disarmed, and, as we are partly 
responsible for their disarmament, we are under an honourable 
obligation not to abuse or misuse the military pewer of the 
Allies in presence of our helpless and disarmed enemies by 
acts of violence or by enlarging the conditions of the surrender. 

On this point I can only add that the traditions of England 
have always been opposed to a military dictatorship of Europe. 
We fought Philip II. of Spain, Louis XIV. of France, Napoleon, 
and last, but not least, Kaiser Wilhelm. But we did not 
destroy one military dictatorship in order to set up another in 
its place. We sought and at one time thought to secure the 
judicial settlement of international disputes. 

Finally, we fought to secure Peace. This is the aim of all 
wars—the only legitimate aim. We did not fight to secure a 
Peace Treaty which would be a continuation of war or render 
a war of revenge inevitable. This is the British case as I see it. 

I was not aware that Mr. Bonar Law ever said that if Ger- 
many were swallowed up in an earthquake England would 
gain, but I agree that if such a statement was ever made by 
anyone it needs explanation. For, as a consequence of the 
threatened bankruptcy of Germany, we have now over a 
million unemployed; and, although I cannot trespass on 
your space to explain the economic issue, it is, nevertheless, 
true that the most urgent British interest at this moment is 
to save Germany and Europe from bankruptcy—a_bank- 
ruptcy that would in all probability be followed by revolution. 
—I am, Sir, &c., GrauAM Bower. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 


ETNA IN THE CLASSICS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—References to Etna are frequent in antiquity ; and, 
naturally enough, a large number of these concern the voleanic 
activities of that celebrated mountain. In 479 B.c. the great 
eruption of Etna began, and this is how Pindar speaks of it 
(in the first Pythian) :— 

*“ Whereout pure springs of unapproachable fire are vomited from 
the inmost depths ; in the daytime the lava-streams pour forth a 
lurid rush of smoke, but in the darkness a red rolling flame sweepeth 
rocks with uproar to the wide deep sea.””"—{Myers’s translation.) 

In the Prometheus of Aeschylus there is a grim prophecy of 
devastation to be wrought by the overflowings of Etna :— 
** Whence one day shall break forth rivers of fire, 
Devouring with all-devastating jaws 
Fair-fruited Sicily’s smooth acreage.” 
(Campbell's version.) 

Thucydides, at the end of his third book, refers to a great 
eruption from Etna, saying that it occurred “ fifty years after 
the preceding one, and has taken place three times in all since 
Sicily has been inhabited by the Greeks.” 

The passage in Virgil’s Georgics is well known :— 

‘*‘ How often have we seen the lava-stream from Etna glowing 
from her huge furnaces, and whirling balls of flame and rocks of 
molten fire through the air!” 

Still more descriptive is the passage in the third Aencid, where 


the poet tells us how Etna 
“thundering vents 

Terrific deluge. Now «a cloud of smoke, 

Whirlwinds of pitch and embers glowing white 
To the frayed stars are flung and globes of fire. 

Now shattered stones and entrails of the mount 
He belches forth, and volleys molten rocks, 

Roaring, and boiling from his deep abyss.” 

(Billson’s translation.) 


Ovid, in more than one pjace, describes the awful commotion. 
Etna “ vomits forth clouds of ashes and flames issue from his 
dreadful mouth ... overturning cities, while earth trembies.” 
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There is quite a detailed passage in Claudian’s Rape of 
Proserpine : 

“The peaks of Etna you may know by sight, but no man can 
approach them. The rest is clothed with forest, but the summit is 
untilled. Now it casts forth smoke and pitchy cloud and befouls 
the daylight, now threatens the stars . . . Yet it keeps a pact with 
the snow, and ice and scoriae are commingled. Whence flows that 
fiery river ? I know not.” 

There is a didactic poem (by Lucilius Junior ?) which has 
reached us in an imperfect state, and is entirely devoted to 
the subject of Mount Etna and its mischievous activities. 
The description of the lava-torrent is effective in its way 
“a scum of lustreless dross,”’ which, afte: heaving and bubbling 
for a time, boiis up anew and sends forth waves down the 
hillsides. Twelve miles these waves journey, for there is 
nothing to check the irresistible advance. Then, at last, 
they stiffen ; “the fires congeal, and the harvest of flame is 
gathered ; yet the piled-up ruin lies for twenty days, with its 
fires alive beneath.” Martial condenses the picture into two 
lines (though he is speaking of Vesuvius) :— 

**Cuncta jacent flammis et tristi mersa favilla : 
Nec superi vellent hoc licuisse sibi.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. BLAKENEY. 


HORACE AS A_ POET. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraton.]} 
Sir,—In estimating the place of Horace among the immortals, 
it must be remembered that he founds his claim to that place 
not upon his Satires and Epistles, but upon his Odes. In form 
these are certainly exquisitely elaborated and finished. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that Horace is a mere stylist. 
Ilis Odes are certainly not the callow productions of youth ; 
they are the emanations of his mature genius. He is often 
didactic—so, by the way, was William Dunbar, the greatest 
name in English literature between Chaucer and Spenser ; 
frequently laconic, and ironical sometimes at his own expense. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that he is wanting in 
fire. Many of his haunting phrases are instinct with moral 
and patriotic fervour; again and again his Pegasus strikes 
fire from his heels ; and from time to time, with the rhythmic 
motion of the sea on his native Adriatic shores, the lyrical 
emotion of the eternal child of genius comes to the surface. 
If he is at times platitudinous, in what poignant and arresting 
phraseology does he invest his platitudes ! 
** Seu plures hiemes, seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam, 
Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus marc, 
Tyrrhenum.” 
** Quod si Threicio blandius Orpheo, 

Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 

Non vanae redeat sanguis imagini.” 
Byron tells us he hated him, but 


** Not for thy faults but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow.” 


Squire’s Selections from Modern Poets, added to Casaubon’ s 
translation of Marcus Aurelius, and finally, Isaac Disraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, I should feel enabled to resist the 
severest attacks of “summer” weather and holiday ennui. 
If I may slightly exaggerate, and be slightly unjust, one 
specimen of current fiction would be enough. That I should 
snatch from the railway bookstall before starting on the 
holiday, trusting to exhaust its charms and excitements very 
soon, and then fall back deliciously on the peace of my elder 
writers.—I am, Sir, &c., Puitie STEVENSON. 
Redcote, Pixham Lane, Dorking. 





WINTER DISTRESS LEAGUE. 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—I should be very grateful if you could bring to the 
notice of your readers the very practical work which is beinz 
done by the Winter Distress League, whose offices are at 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

The Committee hold strongly that “ the noblest charity is 
to enable a man to dispense with charity,” and they have, 
therefore, endeavoured to administer their funds along these 
lines. They have undertaken work for a large number of 
hospitals, créches, and other institutions which required doing, 
but which could not be put in hand for lack of funds, the only 
stipulations being that the institutions pay for the materials 
and give a written undertaking that the work could not be 
undertaken without our help. The League provides the 
labour, which is paid at trade union rates. The success of the 
scheme has been remarkable. The fact that the money is 
earned, not given, has ensured only genuine cases of in- 
evitable unemployment being assisted, and the institutions 
speak in the highest terms of the service given by the men 
Our administrative expenses are extremely low and almost all 
our funds are paid out in wages in the above way or in boarding- 
out children from unemployed homes who are suffering from 


THE 


malnutrition. 

Our funds are almost exhausted, and a féte is being held at 
Devonshire House, on Juiy 11th and 12th, which H.R.H. the 
Princess Royal has graciously consented to open, for the 
purpose of replenishing them. We would ask the practical 
aid of your readers in helping us to avoid the tragedy of having 
to plunge our men back into the misery of unemployment and 
its attendant suffering. May I add that considerable numbers 
of men have passed into permanent employment through the 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

Erne: M. Woop, 


Chairman Finance ani General Purpows Comn 
Winter Distress League 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


agency of the above scheme. 


tag 


STRANDED ASIATIC AND AFRICAN 
SAILORS. 





The difficulty in furnishing an equivalent of Horace in other | 
tongues, so far as it is a special difficulty, arises not from any | 


deficiency on his part in lyrical quality, but from the epi- 
grammatie intensity of his phraseology. Milton rendered 


almost word for word the Fifth Ode of Book I., and succeeded 
} 


fairly well in conveying that Ode literally into English verse. 

Horace has fallen on evil days. 
discount in these days of ** prohibition.” 
ism does not appeal to men whose minds are preoccupied with 
** Leagues of Nations.” 
in this present age of “* Cubist ” versifiers. Nevertheless, the 
swan of Tibur is no crow; and shall yet imp his wing for 
further proud flights through the generations of mankind.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


Killearn Manse, Glasgow. A. Gorpon MitTcue.n, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

[To the Editor of the SrEcrator.] 
Sir,—On holiday I find it useful to have one or two of those 
** books about books,” such as Hazlitt’s Lectures on the English 
Poets, or Thackeray’s English Humorists of the Kighteenth 
Century. They give edge to the appetite, and I then turn to, say, 
Pope himself (who out of a fine inteHect fashioned so much for 
our delight) ; or Addison. For the same purpose also I take 
care that the Spectator shall reach me every week. 


Frederick Locker’s Lyra Elegantiarum with Mr. J. C. 


His conviviality is at a | 
His intense patriot- | 


His lyrical passion is not appreciated | 


With | 


[To the Editor of the SpeecTator.] 

Sir,—Some years ago—I think in 1915—I noticed in the daily 
papers a paragraph to the effect that the Annual Meeting for 
the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics and Africans had been 
held at the Mansion House. Since then I have heard of n 
| other similar meeting, and the latest annual report which 1 
have seen is dated 1917. It would be lamentable were s« 
useful an institution to languish for want of public support 
That its work is continuing I know, having been in the habit 
of visiting it from time to time, and sometimes getting valuabl 
linguistic help from East Africans temporarily stranded there. 
| (I may add that I have found these men—firemen and deck- 
hands—usually very intelligent and always well-behaved.) 

But the fact of their being stranded there—sometimes for 
months together—raises another point, which the Home is 
unable to touch. These men are paid off on their arrival at a 
British port, and often find it diflicult to get another berth 
perhaps unable—to ship 
It is next to impos- 


owing to captains being unwilling 
coloured men, even as firemen or stokers. 
sible for them, however willing, to find other employment 
They live on 





when there are already so many seeking work. 
their pay till that is exhausted and then have to live on credit— 
or charity, if that be obtainable—till a ship is available. One 
man now at the Strangers’ Home was paid off at Cardiff on 
| April 25th, and I have known others there much longer. 
Naturally the funds of the institution cannot support such a 
' drain indefinitely. 
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Surely it seems only right that captains who engage hands 
in a tropical port should let them sign on for the return voyage 
—if not to their own country, at least to some port within 
reach of it—such as Aden or Bombay in the case of Zanzibar 
or Mombasa men. It may be urged that British ships want 
to employ only British men; but, apart from the injustice 
to the men themselves, it will be far worse for this country 
in the end if they are ultimately to come on the rates, or drift 
into the underworld of crime. And this, from what I know 
of the men—the Africans, at any rate—would be nothing less 
than the gratuitous manufacture of criminals.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. WERNER. 


POETRY. 


—~>—_—— 

THE APOSTATE. 

I’xx go, said I, to the woods and hills 
In a park of doves I'll make my fires, 


And I'll fare like the badger and fox, I said, 
And be done with mean desires. 


Never a lift of the hand I'll give 
Again in the world to bidders and buyers ; 
I'll live with the snakes in the hedge, I said, 
And be done with mean desires. 


I'll leave—and I left—my own true love. 
O, faithful heart that never tires ! 

I will return, tho’ I'll not return 
To perish of racan desires. 


Farewell, farewell to my kinsmen all, 
The worst were thieves and the best were liars, 
And the devil must take what he gave, I said, 
For I’m done with mean desires. 


But the snake, the fox, the badger and I 
Are one in blood, like sons and sires, 
And as far from home as kingdom come 
I follow my mean desires. 
A. E. Coprarp, 


THE THEATRE. 
THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS. 


Tue Phoenix Society* gave a magnificent finale to their 
season with their production of The Faithful Shepherdess. 
Everything shone ; there were special dresses ; Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson had designed a new setting ; there was a large cast ; 
and finally, there was an orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. ‘The production was positively opulent. Gone was 
the scholarly austerity to which members of the society 
are accustomed. 

The piece was well chosen for display. The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, “‘a pastoral,’’ was, of course, not so much a play 
as an early masque, and the masque was the Elizabethan 
equivalent of combined revue and musical comedy. I think 
that one or two people whom I heard complaining of the play’s 
occasional repetitions, lack of coherence and improbability 
would have been less critical if they had reflected that it is 
with The Lady of the Rose, The League of Notions, or, if you 
prefer, with The Gondoliers, that the plot of The Faithful 
Shepherdess is to be compared. So weighed, I really don’t 
think that Fletcher’s came out so badly in spite of his double 
killings, his musical comedy first-aid station, unlikely con- 
versions and endless modest sayings for the heroine. Such 
things as plot and psychology are purely secondary, anyway, 
in a piece of this sort. The points by which a musical comedy 
stands or falls are its affecting situations, its beauty, its 
appeal to the courting instinct,and its lyrics. All these things 
Fletcher most thoroughly understood. 

The play is beautiful almost from beginning to end. It 
gives endless opportunity for dances; it gives affecting 
and lonely situations for the chief characters, and plenty 
of opportunity for romantic dress and scenic effects. As 
for the love interest, its efficiency is prodigious. Quite 
apart from the wanton shepherdess (whom I hazard may have 





been meant for a purely Audrey-like comic character), the 
play all through is heavy and faint with love. The elabo. 
rate verse is wonderful and for the most part was well spoken, 
though not perhaps so well as is usual in a Phoenix production, 
The music was almost continuous with the action, and while 
there is no question that it helped immensely in creating an 
atmosphere of highly artificial Arcadia, yet I wish someone 
had insisted upon the special high lights of that sugared verse 
being allowed to sparkle free. I think the actors were a 
little at fault and probably more rchearsal would adjust the 
balance of the twin sisters, who have seldom been joined with 
more beguiling effect. 

It is a long time since Mr. Norman Wilkinson has done 
any stage designing. He has here surpassed himself. In his 
dresses and settings he has united a true and lively sense of 
colour and design to a scholarly fancy. His conception of 
Clorin’s bower (a beehive of pink and white convolvulus) 
seems to have been suggested by the woodcuts in Francesco 
Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia, and again and again the men’s 
trunk hose, rosetted shoes and wide collars took us back in 
pose and background toa Folio frontispiece. Two curtains 
representing a sort of tapestry wood were perhaps the best 
things in the play. The acting was good on the whole. 
Miss Isabel Jeans (Cloe) and Miss Cathleen Nesbitt (Amarillis) 
were notable for their beautiful delivery and enunciation. 
The men were, perhaps, all a little stodgy and lacking in fire. 
Daphnis and Alexis (Messrs. Basil Howes and Henry Hewitt) 
were exceptions,and Mr. Harold Scott was agile as the Satyr. 
He did not quite appreciate the loveliness of his lines, 
however. Why cannot this production be given somewhere 
fora run? Let it be Bowdlerized and let every student ot 
inglish literature come and see it. The most beautiful scenes 
and dresses that London has seen for a year or two (bar The 
Beggar’s Opera) are waiting to be used; there is admirable 
incidental musie ; there is Miss Edith Craig with the experi- 
ence of two highly successful performances. I cannot but 
believe that there is a preliminary public who would be very 
glad of an opportunity of seeing this most famous of 
Elizabethan plays, and that thereafter the piece with its 
charm would make its own public. 

The Phoenix Society is to be congratulated. 
TARN. 


VOLPONE. 

Own the Friday of last week the Phoenix also gave a special 
matinée of Ben Jonson’s Volpone, which was one of its 1921 
successes. Volpone putsno strain on the abilities of its actors, 
The characters represent definite and docketed ‘“* humours ” 

there is no need to “ get inside’? the words ; and the actor’s 
own personality, modified by the constant exhibition of one pas: 
sion, will suffice to give some life to the figures of the play. Wilk 
Iago, let us say, or with Hedda Gabler, contradictions must 
be reconciled; both are characters of extreme complication, 
and a stern attempt at interpretation must be made. Bui 
when Cunning and Innocence are at strife, catch your actors 
and all is well. It was greatly to the credit of the Phoenix 
Society that all its actors seemed well cast. Miss Margaret 
Yarde, as Lady Would-be, was perhaps the most successful. 
Of all modern actresses she has the surest and most impressive 
presence. All the actors worked well, however, and without 
clash of personalities. It is refreshing to find a company in 
which the minor characters never destroy the effectiveness 
of the rest. Jonson was conscienceless to make virtue, 
which had given us so little to respect, so overwhelmingly 
triumphant ; but the tightness of construction and the 
neatness of language make Volpone a most enjoyable comedy. 
A. P. 





(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 23.) 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“* Letters to the Editor,” ‘insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 








* Application for membership to The Phoenix Office, 36 Southampton Street, 





to warrant publication, 
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BOOKS. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 

TraVEL and adventure are the prevailing themes among this 
week’s books. ‘ Racundra’s’ First Cruise, by Mr. Arthur 
Ransome (Allen and Unwin), which tells of a voyage in a small 
cruising boat from Riga to Helsingfors and back, promises 
to be a delightful book, and Adventures in the Near East, 
1918-1922, by Col. A. Rawlinson (Melrose), deals with the 
“ Hush-Hush,” or Phantom Army, adventures in Transcau- 
casia and Kemalist Turkey. In Many Places, by Mrs. 
Clare Sheridan (Cape), is concerned with various European 
countries and personalities which she visited as_ special 
correspondent of the New York World, and Mr. Harry Green- 
wall, special correspondent of the Daily Express, gives a vivid 
account, in Scoops (Stanley Paul), of adventures which include 
a visit to Berlin immediately after the Armistice. Older 
adventure is represented by a charming reprint from the 
Cambridge University Press of Boswell’s Tour to Corsica, an 
entertaining work in which Bozzy frequently provides an 
amusement which he does not intend. Admirals of the 
Caribbean, by Mr. Francis R. Hart (Allen and Unwin), illus- 
trated with reproductions from delightful engravings, recounts 
the exploits of the early navigators, and of Drake, Rodney, 
and others. 

Thirty Years of Psychical Research (Collins) is a weighty 
work translated from the French of Dr. Charles Richet, with 
the sub-title, 4 Treatise on Metapsychics. William Byrd: 
A Short Account of his Life and Work, by Dr. Edmund Fellowes 
(Oxford), and Sir Henry Hadow’s British Academy lecture on 
Byrd (Humphrey Milford), are both important books on a 
supremely important composer whose tercentenary is at 
present being celebrated. 

Three Chapters on the Nature of Mind, a posthumous work 
of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet (Macmillan), and T'he Practical 
Basis of Christian Belief, by Dr. Percy Gardner (Williams and 
Norgate), are sufliciently recommended by the names of their 
writers. The Pageant of Greece, edited by Mr. R. W. Living- 
stone (Oxford), is an attempt to compress into an anthology 
of translations an impression of the Greek genius. It ranges 
from Homer to the Epigrammatists, and appears, at a first 
glance, to be extremely attractive. The Innocence of G. K. 
Chesterton, by Mr. Gerald Bullett (Cecil Palmer), is another 
book which I look forward to reading. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


GREEK BIOLOGY AND MEDICINE.* 
TnERE is no place in which the magnanimity, the originality, 
and the profound humanity of the Greek spirit can be better 
understood than in the works of Hippocrates. It makes us 
realize that in the matter of pure observation and of primary 
inference and deduction from observation the Greek showed 
as much mastery as he did in abstract philosophy, in poetry, 
in history, and in the figurative arts. Other early races have 
noble achievements to their credit in the exploration of the 
great crypt in which mankind is interned. The Greeks, and 
only the Greeks, proved themselves supreme in every form 
of intellectual activity of which men are capable. They were 
the greatest of all the foundation-layers of knowledge. They 
seem always to have thought the right thing in the right way, 
Whatever they touched they illuminated. Enlightenment was 
the essence of their spirit. The pre-Socratic philosophers by 
pure abstract reasoning “‘ prediscovered ” many of the things 
which the modern scientist has only arrived at by piling 
Pelion upon Ossa in the Titanic labours of trial and error. 
Again and again the modern man of science, the natural 
philosopher, the economist, finds when he reaches the 
summit of the mountain he is climbing that a Greek sent 
an arrow to the spot two thousand years before. 

When Lord Armstrong, at the end of his life, came to the 
conclusion that the material world was the child of movement, 
and that one form of matter was differentiated from another 
purely by a kind of cosmic Morse alphabet in vibration, he was, 
after all, only saying what Anaximander had said before 





* Greek Biology and Medicine, By Henry Osborn Taylor, London: Harrap 
and Co, [5s, net.) 





him—rdvra jez, Change and movement form the flying 
foundations of the world. We stand on a universal flux 
and are ourselves part thereof. 

The latest discoveries as to time and space are apt to sound 
like echoes of the happy guesses of the Greek philosophers. At 
the same time, the economists, the students of ethics and 
statecraft, may find their Principia in some golden phrase 
that falls, as it were, almost unconsciously from the mouth 
of the Stagirite. He positively showered fundamentals by 
the wayside in the course of his magnificent progress to the 
shrine of reality—the shrine where human society was to be 
accommodated to actuality and the laws of the Polis justified 
to the self-regarding instincts of the individual. And while 
this was going on from what one may call the point of view of 
practical philosophy, the glorious firm of “* Plato late Socrates ” 
was tracing eagle paths in the thrilling Empyrean of pure 
thought. 

One would have concluded, however, that Medicine, at 
any rate, was free from the anticipations of the Greek. There 
at least was a science which we moderns could claim as all 
ourown. Yet, as a matter of fact, in respect of fundamentals 
and “ Principia” the Greeks have their way with the Origins 
of Medicine as of Philosophy. Hippocrates laid the founda- 
tions, not only for the study, but for the practice of the 
healing art. What is more amazing still is that in an art 
apparently so inextricably mixed up with the passions, errors 
and sufferings of mankind, he slammed once for all the door 
on superstition and placed the ideal Physician and the ideal 
Surgeon for all time above the temptations to exploit the 
sufferings of the sick or to prostitute the healing art to the 
wiles of the conjurer or the follies of the Magus. The sealed 
pattern of the medical man designed and laid up in heaven 
by Hippocrates is still the last word, the ideal which is univer- 
sally acknowledged. But he went further than this. He 
established it for all time that he who seeks to heal must seek 
to know the causes of sickness. Hippocrates told his fellows 
and the world at large that the art of medicine must grow 
through the observation of the needs and diseases of men, 
and not through the acceptance of vague gencralizations, 
rigid hypotheses or pedantic assumptions. Though Hippo- 
crates was not allowed the freedom of dissection and in many 
other ways his observation was checked, so accurate were his 
observations of the symptoms of disease that in many respects 
they have never been bettered. Here is an excellent summary 
by Dr. Henry Osborn Taylor of the tract on ‘* Prognosis,” 
which was perhaps the greatest of the contributions of Hippo- 
crates to medicine :— 

“The Prognosis gives a close description of phenomena common 
to acute diseases: describes the look of the countenance, the 
patient’s position in bed, the movements of his hands, the respira- 
tion, sweats, the dropsies which supervene, the sleep, the urine, 
faeces, vomitings and sputa—contrasting these phenomena with 
those of the body in a state of health. That his countenance be 
like that of a person in health is the best of symptoms, while the 
worst is that it should show a contrast in every respect; to wit: 
‘a sharp nose, hollow eyes, collapsed temples; the ears cold, 
contracted, and their lobes turned out ; the skin about the forehead 
being rough, distended and parched; the color of the whole face 
being green, black, livid, or lead colored.’ Unless such a face can 
be at once accounted for by some special reason, like want of food 
or sleep, the patient will surely die. This is the famous facies 
Hippocratica, the most frequently translated and imitated descrip- 
tion of a face of a dying man: ‘for his nose was as sharp as a pen,’ 
says the Hostess of the dying Falstaff. Space fails me for the 
writer’s description of unfavourable signs from the patient’s position 
in bed—as ‘ lying upon his back, with hands, neck, and legs extended,’ 
or his wishing to sit erect at the climax of the disease, especially in 
pneumonia, or waving his hands before his face, or hunting as if 
gathering bits of straw or picking the nap from the overlet: ‘for 
after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, and 
smile upon his fingers’ ends, I knew there was but one way,’ still 
Says the Hostess, who had not read Hippocrates, but doubtless had 
seen old men die before. There is scarcely a statement in this 
writing that has failed to leave its impress upon medicine : witness, 
for example, the cult which has surrounded its statement of the 
periodic crises in acute disease. The writing closes substantially 
with these words: ‘ He who would know correctly beforehand those 
that will recover, and those that will die, and in what cases the 
disease will be protracted or shortened, must be able to judge from 
a thorough acquaintance with all the symptoms and a comparison 
of their weightiness, not omitting a consideration of the season of 
the year, yet being sure that at every season bad symptoms 
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prognosticate ill and favourable symptoms good. . . . You should 
not complain because the name of any disease may not be mentioned 
here, for you may know all such as come to a crisis in the above 
mentioned times by the same symptoms,’ ” 





All this is wonderful, but perhaps even more wonderful is 
the fact that Hippocrates should have seen so clearly what 
was the ethical and civic duty of the physician to his 
patient and to the public at large. He put the whole 
system into that physician’s oath which cannot be bettered 
even now. 

One of the first things in the oath is the promise to make no 
concealment of the practice and knowledge of the healing 
art, but to pass that knowledge on to others. It is true that 
these others must be bound by an oath to act according to 
the law of medicine ; but this stipulation was inserted, as 
will be seen from the context, not to make a caste rule nor to 
create a monopoly, but to prevent the practice of medicine 
from falling into the hands of impostors and exploiters— 
persons who were not bound by the oath to consider first and 
ebove all “the benefit of the patient.” Next comes the 
item of the oath under which the physician is bound to act 
the part of a gentleman and a good citizen during his daily 
practice :— 

“Into whatever houses I enter, I will go into them for the benefit 

of the sick, and will abstain from every voluatary act of mischief 
and corruption.” 
There follows an equaliy important obligation upon the 
man who sees his fellows so intimately, as does the doctor, | 
in the stress of pain, in the weakness of disease, in the 
agonies of bereavement, in the reflex action of sorrow 
and remorse :— 

“Whatever, {n connection with my professional practice or not 
in connection with it, I see or hear, in the life of men, which ought 
not to be spoken of abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all 


FOLKSONGS OF THE 
THAMES.* 

OF all ministrations to human delight, Folksong is at once the 
simplest and the most perplexing. With the spontaneity 
of a bird and the freshness of a wave its origin yet propounds 
a riddle as insoluble as thet of the iad. It may sometimes 
have been the work of a fine poet, some old blind Raftery ; 
often it was assuredly the work of a man, or of men, who had 
the gift of wedding simple words and naive themes to a 
fitting music ; but the principal agency was that collective 
effort of generations of ballad singers whose doubtful 
memories grafted upon the original stocks new phrases of 
their time and versions of their own that have now an air 
no genius can give. It grew imperceptibly, like a landscape 
loved in childhood which, revisited, is the same and yet 
mysteriously different, with a richness not all our backward 
vision can explain. The process can be traced by comparing 
the various renderings of a given song: Mr. Williams’s book 
gives us this verse from “ Henry Martin” :— 


UPPER 


“He had not sailed one long winter's night, 
One cold winter's night before day, 
Before he espied a rich merchant ship 
Come bearing straight down that way.” 
| Mr. Cecil Sharp has found the following :— 
“He had not been sailing but a long winter's night, 
And the part of a short winter's day, 
Before he espied a lofty stout ship 
Come a-bibbing down on him straightway.’ 
Once the nucleus was born, the brush of time and 
re-rendering did the rest; poctry, and 
murmuring sound passed into it. 
Even in our definition of Folksong the thing eludes us ; 
we can only proceed by a method of infinite divestment ; 
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such should be kept secret.” 


Very truly does the author of the book before me declare | 
that: “ Ethically the most influential document in the 
history of medicine is the Hippocratic oath,” and this oath | 
is supported throughout by the general sense of Hippocrates’ | 
writings. No man set himself more definitely against the 


temptations of the profession—temptations not merely to | 


| its soul, we came upon a little faint perfume. 


| it is not this, not that; not so, and not thus; to find somc- 


thing still indefinable, as if, cutting up a mummy to discover 
That they were 
written—as Mr. Williams suggests—in schools of balladry 
by London writers is simply unthinkable; by the time 
they reached the balladmongers, and were printed, their 


exploit human suffering, but to forget the benefit of the 
patient and the interests of society in the pursuit of science 
or still more of personal ambition. Again, 
realized the intensity, the danger of diverging into magic and 
superstition—a divergence into which the patient often 
unwittingly inclines to urge upon the doctor. 


another superstition in the name of anti-superstition. The 
loctor, above all people, must keep an open mind, as we have 
proved so clearly in our own day. To call psycho-therapy, 
psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion superstitions because 
these great and illuminating discoveries in the fields of 
pathology have sometimes gone to the heads of their 
discoverers like new wine would be a _ fatal error, 


denounce. Though the door must be shut against supersti- 
tion, it must always stand open to discovery, and even if a 
little superstition temporarily creeps in through the aperture, 
that must never be made an excuse for ercating the debilitating 
atmosphere of the closed room. 

Dr. Taylor’s book is dedicated ‘To the noble profession, 


Hippocratic oath.” That is well deserved. I say without 
the slightest fear that I may be overstating my case that 
there is no profession which is more exposed to the temptation 
to forget honour, humanity and kindliness than the medical 
profession, and none in which the exploitation of human 
suffering is easier ; and yet there is none in which the tempta- 
tion is so triumphantly withstood. Let this be remembered 
by the public when they feel inclined to sneer at medical 
etiquette and to speak of it as if it were a code for maintaining 
selfishness and enrichment, 

Medical etiquette is the salvation of the patient. It is the 
one thing which stands between him and the dangers of 
exploitation. It is what makes him and his sufferings hold 
the leadifg part in the dread dramas of pathology. 


Hippocrates | 


But to say this in terms too general would be to create | 


and one which Hippocrates would have been the first to | 


whose gospel is the healing of mankind, whose honour is the | 


| charm had delighted generations. The schools were in ail 
| probability the sources of the words of such pieces as “ The 
| Golden Vanity,” “ The Old Woman Drinking her Tea” and 
* Preaching for Bacon”; but “Cold Blows the Wind,” 
| “* Lord Rendal” and ** The Seeds of Love ” were far beyond 
| their powers ; they are something rich and strange into which 
| the alchemy of time and varying mind have distilled an 
incomparable loveliness. 


| » , , a 

|  Broadsheets were of value sometimes in popularizing the 
| . . . . . 

| words, but it is certain that the real right Folksong was not 


often printed ; and then, as Mr. Williams points out, the 
| country folk of that time could seldom read. Many a singer 
| bought a ballad sheet and fitted new words to an old tune 
; he knew, and when he did it successfuily the new arrangement 


| spread and became popular. 

| The great defect of Felksongs of the Upper Thames 
le . . . . . 

is that no music is given, the compiler having been content 


| to note down the words only of two or three hundred songs. 
| He had no time to spare for the tunes. To separate such 
| words from such music is much like asking you to judge 
| of an opera by its libretto alone. Even so, the pieces of value 
| whieh Mr. Williams publishes have nearly ail been collected 
| elsewhere and printed, and are mixed with a mass of verses 
| that are not “ folk” at all. ‘There are, for instance, a version 
| of * D’ye Ken John Peel” ; South Caro- 
lina is a Sultry Clime”’; a poem by Robert Burns; ‘ The 
Brave Old Oak”; and ‘* Hail, Smiling Morn.” Of ‘ The Old 
Bedstead,” a meretricious production—at a venture one might 
date it 1870—Mr. Williams notes “* This is a true folksong” ! 
A piece called “ The Ripe and Bearded Barley ” is not bad 
poetry, but is certainly not folk verse, though it may have a 
folk tune. In general, too, his versions are not so fine as others 
we have seen. ‘“ The Wraggle Taggle Gipsies *” will surely 
blush for their Upper Thames cousins ** The Draggie-tailed 
Gipsies ” ; Twenty Eighteen,’ ‘* Green * The 
Faithful Plough,” in particular, have been noted in much 
better forms ; while the beautiful ““ My bonny, bonny Boy ” 


a nigger melody, “ 


Broom,” 
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is here addressed to “My bonny Girl ” with distressing 
results. Mr. Williams is not, of course, to be blamed for this 
_—indeed, his versions have a certain historical value—but 
he states in his preface that his chief concern was to save 
the words before they had completely disappeared! Stimu- 
jating and vigorous as his views upon folksong often are, 
they are sometimes disconcerting, as for instance: ‘ The 
songs themselves, as far as singing goes, are practically 
defunct. There is no need to revive them. To do so, in 
fact, would be impossible. It is also undesirable.” 

Despite the book’s shortcomings, or perhaps mainly because 
of them, the agreeable personality of Mr. Williams pervades 
his pleasant pages. Devoting an immense energy to his 
collecting, and travelling 13,000 miles to hear the songs all 
sung by native singers, he has enjoyed so many simple experi- 
ences, met so many characters, and achieved success so often, 
that the task may well have been its own sufficient reward. 
Industry, enthusiasm, and integrity of this high order deserve 
a wide recognition. His note to “ The Prickly Bush” is a 
poem in itself: ‘‘ The song was a favorite of the gipsies who 
camped in Marston Lane when I was a boy. The principal 
gipsy, whose name was Archelaus, had three sons—namely, 
Zephyrus, Adolphus, and Job. They all slept together in a 
little twig tent, and lived chiefly on hedgehogs. The old 
man played the fiddle, and sang at the fairs.” 


PAUL GAUGUIN 

Tuk tragedy of Paul Gauguin’s life was mostly his own 
fault. That tragedy is so much the darker. Even if the 
world had understood him, had paid for his genius with praise 
and hard cash, he would have been unhappy, restless, ‘“‘a 
little boy lost.” He never grew up, because he never learnt 
that neglect and false promises are common dealings, that a 
living genius is a fool, and sometimes a dangerous fool. 
There were heavy days when disillusion taught him to expect 
disillusion ; but afterwards, at the least good turn of his 
luck, he would hang up again between himself and reality a 
curtain of thin hopes, the next week or month to be rent. 
And then, in the cold, he would despair again for a moment. 
“There is ever the great remedy at the end...” he would 
write to his patient, sympathetic, troubled Daniel. ‘* When I 
go to bed at night I say to myself—one more day gained, 
to-morrow I may be dead.’ Or he would humble himself, 
the artist who held the world in contempt, who had left it to 
live out his work in Tahiti and die in the Marquesas. “ It is 
hard to beg. Could you not see Meilheurat, show him my 
letter if necessary, and ask a thousand francs from him? .. . 
So many people are protected because their weakness is 
known and they know how to ask. No one has ever helped 
me, for they thought me strong, or I have been too proud. 
Now I am cast down, feeble, half-exhausted by the merciless 
struggle. I kneel and lay aside all pride. I’m nothing but 
a failure.’ And there was that letter before his attempted 
suicide. ‘* If I receive nothing by the end of October, I shall 
haye to make my decision. Only it would have been so 
much better to have told me two years ago what I could 
expect ; it would have spared me so much horrible mental 
and physical suffering. ... Whatever happens I blame 
no one—and they cannot say that I have not had patience and 
energy.” He ended that letter with advice to Monfried, 
who was to him “ good, good as is the good bread,” with 
advice on the technique of sculpture. Then 126 francs 
arrived and death could wait. But when those 126 franes 
were exhausted he went into the mountains and took arsenic, 
but whether the dose was too strong, or the vomiting counter- 
acted the poison, he did not know. After a night of terrible 
suffering he returned home. And he starts work again. In 
his letters is revealed again and again this awful, hopeless 
optimism ; awful, because it made the fall to reality so 
awful ; hopeless, because it expected too much of the world, 
And when the world disappointed him, Gauguin, encumbered 
with misery, accused the Universe. “ Surely in the heavens 
I must have some enemy.” He knew all the see-saw emotions 
the man who is lonely because he will not grow up to 
cynicism. Now he confidently prophesies his fame ; now he 
writes: ‘* I want only silence, silence and again silence. Let 
me die quiet and forgotten, or if I must live, let me live quict 














of Paul Gauguin to Georges Daniel de Monfried. Translated by Ruth 
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and forgotten still. What difference does it make whether I 
was the pupil of Bernard or Sérusier? If I have done 
beautiful things, nothing can tarnish them, and if I have 
done trash, why gild it and deceive people as to the quality 
of the goods?” But even in a moment of deep depression 
his faith in himself is not altogether broken. “ Perhaps I 
have no talent, but—all vanity aside—I do not believe that 
anyone makes an artistic attempt, no matter how small, 
without having a little—or there are many fools.” That is a 
humble faith, held on humble grounds, but it is a faith—and 
it is the most humble that he proclaims. Elsewhere he may 
speak of himself as nothing but a failure, but he speaks of life 
and not of art. 

Altogether Gauguin was a queer, irresponsible creature— 
insane, if you like—not to be judged by the work-a-day 
standards. ‘ And anyhow children do not bother me,” he 
wrote in one letter, ‘“* because ‘I abandon them,’ and ‘I am 
a scoundrel of the worst sort who has deserted his wife and 
children.’ What do I care!” ; and again in another letter : 
** Besides the four who bear my name there are other women 
and children who have the right to it; and if I am famous 
after my death, perhaps they will say: ‘ Yes, Gauguin had a 
large family, he was a patriarch. What a bitter joke... 
what does it matter? Let us leave the dirty bourgeoisie— 
even if they are our own children—in their dirty place and 
finish the work we have begun.” It is a matter of point of 
view. You may ask, what is art to the happiness of one 
human being? But the artist may ask, what is the un- 
happiness of a few dull human people to one work of art ? 
Gauguin answered bluntly, cruelly and triumphantly ; and 
Gauguin suffered. He was robbed, laughed at, ostracized, 


envied. He became a savage and went naked. He was 
poor; he was ill; he died alone, and his grave is lost. But 


Gauguin was a great painter. This is not the opportunity to 
speak of his art. The half-tone reproductions in this volume 
are poor reminders. They have been objected to because, to 
give Gauguin without his colour is to give Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. But that surely is better than the 
almost inevitable alternative of Hamlet with the wrong 
Prince of Denmark. Mr. O’Brien has adequately outlined 
the true but legendary life of Gauguin, the stockbroker, who 
left money, wife and home, and at last civilization, to follow 
his art, in disgust with “cette sale Europe.’ He has 
connected and explained the letters. The translator, also, 
has done her business sympathetically, although with 
expurgations. To those, therefore, who cannot read the 
French, this Anglo-American edition is the best second-best 
that can be hoped for. 


THE FARMER’S PROBLEM.* 

Tnis pamphlet, purporting to be written by a farmer, is in 
fact propaganda on behalf of those interests which, for 
instance, resent the ear-marking of imported foodstuffs 
whilst demanding that imported manufactured goods shall 
bear the name of the country from which they come. It 
is a counterblast to the farmers’ ‘* 33 points,” a shrill counter- 
blast, rendered even hysterical by a dread lest ** something 
should be done” for agriculture in its present difficulties, 
Our pamphleteer, however, stoutly denies that any difli- 
culties exist save such as are due to the farmers’ own 
ineptitude. Not only will he hear nothing of subsidies or 
tariffs, he denies that agricultural land is unfairly rated, 
swears roundly that farmers’ losses are much exaggerated, 
and generally makes poor Giles * stand around.” He sneers 
at inefficient poverty-stricken tenant farmers and rapacious 
landlords eager to secure the benefits that would accrue from 
rating relief. He longs to see these cumberers of the ground 
follow coachmen and _ horse the limbo of 
outdated things ; to see our uncommercial farms give place 
to smiling piggeries and stately poultry plants owned by “ the 
State’ or by “large and adequately capitalized Corporations,” 
and staffed by the “ pick of the farmers and keen urban 
middlemen.” ‘* That's the stuff to give ‘em!” as Wells’s 
inebriated Professor said. ‘Good thick slab stuff—stuff 
that'll stand up by itself! Blow statistics na 

Statistics, one can understand, are not likely to be “A 
Farmer’s”’ strong point; with bucolic ** he 
hates the sight o’ themmun.” His scorn of State aid is 


By “A Farmer.” Loudon: Jou 3 
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bitter, his praise of Danish agriculture fulsome, but he 
neglects to say that Danish farmers have received pounds 


farmers have had pennyweights of that 
pernicious stimulant. Farmers must be doing well, he says, 
for there are no farms to let. Doubtless he would have no 
patience with that weakness which makes a man cling to 
his homestead at all costs, but “ A Farmer” should understand 
that there is a very businesslike side to such loyalty just 
now : to liquidate, to “ decline farming,’ would in many cases 
merely precipitate bankruptcy. He warns his fellows that 
the country will not tolerate “a parasitic industry.” He 
bids them copy the example of our great national industries. 
He should remember that farmers will have heard of subsidies 
in connexion with mining and railways. There is also a 
key industries statute ; and few farmers, at least, will agree 
with “* A Farmer ” that food-production is of less “ national 
importance ” than, say, the manufacture of dolls’ eyes. 

But all this talk of subsidies and tariffs is by the way. 
Farmers are not pre-occupied with them to the extent “A 
Farmer” would have us believe. Without any such aids 
they had got their industry on the upgrade in 1914 after a 
century of vicissitude. During the War they were “ con- 
trolled ” ; their profits limited ; they were subjected to every 
form of indirect taxation ; they were forced, under protest, 
into a system of husbandry they knew to be uncommercial. 
In return, they were promised five years at least of guaranteed 
prices. They got one year. The sum they received was 
th: mérest part of the profits they had forgone by submitting 
to control. Their distress is not due to their inefficiency 
or to the misfortunes of war. It is due to the State breaking 
a bargain it could not afford to keep. Farmers are left to 
get out of the mess as they best can and begin again. This 
is their grievance. It is one which “A _ Farmer,” 
characteristically, never mentions. 


where British 


FICTION. 


THE CREAM OF THE JEST.* 


Ts is an early work by Mr. Cabell, but it already shows many 
of the qualities that attracted and repelled the readers of 
Jurgen. Like Jurgen it is a fantasy, but its symbolism is 
less elusive, the key being constantly held out to the reader 
and finally thrust into his hand. The allegory proceeds 
through a series of famous historical scenes ; there is illustra- 
tion and incident without development, for in each case the 
dénouement is the same. An allegory always tends to hang 
fire, held up by its double interest and the difficulty of keeping 
one’s attention on and between the lines. Here one’s motive 
power is stimulated by continual returns to the satirist’s 
earthly life, the complement of his dream life. Felix 
Kennaston becomes possessed of a fragment of a strangely- 
lettered medallion, which he is led to suppose, through a 
similar discovery made in dream, is the missing half of the 
Sigil of Scotcia—a talisman whose powerful properties enable 
him, every night, to have dream-talk with a lady called 
Ettarre. Piloted by her Felix, now called Horvendile, is 
, admitted a spectator to the great scenes of the past ; he sees 
them ironically, knowing what will happen, unable to interfere. 
Love of Ettarre possesses his soul, but he may not touch her ; 
it is the “ cream of a vile jest that the mere brush of her 
fingers dissipates the dream. Ettarre, of course, cannot well 
escape identification with “ the woman of all time,” though 
Felix, in a sentimental mood, eventually traces her to a 
youthful idealization of his wife. 

The resources of diabolism so freely invoked in Jurgen are 
drawn upon here, too; but the author is content to hint at 
his complicity in the doings of Walpurgis Night and All 
Hallows Eve. There are many hesitations, allusions and 
suggestions which give a pleasant air of wickedness, although 
the author would be puzzled, one suspects, if challenged to 
amplify them. And as a trick, both in people and_ books, 
the reiterated assertion of having a tale to unfold soon ceases 
to titillate us. Even the best satire demands a special mood ; 
it must flatter our cleverness and pay court to our perception, 
for if obvious it is intolerable and if recondite it is apt to 
lose its point in the fuss and effort of its discovery. We do 
not feel that Mr. Cabell’s satire or his symbolism always steers 


—s 
safely between obviousness and obscurity; in spite of its 
careful scholarly manner the book is unequal. That it hag 
humour of a literary sort, considerable sense of beauty and 
considerable sense of the past is unquestionable. Mr. Cabelj 
is a baffling writer because of the pomp and circumstance 
that attend his work ; he ransacks the ages, spoils the climes 
until the lines and shape of his dilatory chariot are bedeckeq 
and bedizened past all finding out, and even its direction 
deceives the eye. The properties of the French Middle Age 
preside over his imagination, but there is nothing mediaeya] 
about his mind exeept its extravagance, which is rococo 
in spirit rather than Gothic. Reincarnated in successive 
centuries Mr. Cabell’s hero is always an anachronism, q 
melancholy jester in fancy dress, the cut of which, despite 
its fashionable air, is never quite of the period. 


BABEL.* 


* Qui é una sola unica dramatis persona, ed é rappresentata 
qui la sua particolar visione dell’ universo ; 0 meglio : perocché 
ruomo sia . . . ‘modello dello mondo’: € qui rappre- 
sentato il suo mondo,’ wrote d’Annunzio in 1894, in his 
preface to the Trionfo della Morte : thereby installing himself 
patron saint of the subjective novel, the novel with a single 
dramatis persona, through whose eyes the reader is shown 
the world. A plot may develop: but only in relation to the 
hero: people come and go, but once out of the hero’s sight— 
or, at any rate, out of his mind—they disappear. Mr, 
Cournos is in the same tradition. He shows us the world 
through the eyes of Gombarov—a Russian Jew turned 
American turned Western European: and in this book it is 
chiefly London that he shows us. Gombarov has thrown up a 
“ safe ” job in Philadelphia to come to Europe, to find himself, 
turn author. In accordance with the method of the novel, 
the things he sees, the people he meets, are all creations of 
the mind of Gombarov rather than of Mr. Cournos—in so far 
as those two are distinguishable. He meets again Winifred 
and her mother in Paris: we are told nothing about their 
previous relations, or given any insight into their characters 
not possessed by Gombarov himself. We are given Gombarov’s 
impressions of the intellectual life of London just before the 
War— including sketches, very thinly veiled, of six of London’s 
** Great Men.” We do not get very deep insight into them: 
it is through the eyes of Gombarov the journalist that we 
see them. He shows us, with a merciless and unemphatic 
clarity, the surface silliness of the young artistic revolution- 
aries: with what lies below the surface Mr. Cournos is not 
concerned—for they are not Gombaroy. On the other hand, 
he does show us the development of Gombarov’s character, 
the slow process of finding himself, spiritually and artistically 
—though even here he never tells us more about Gombaroy 
than Gombarov can find out for himself: even the hero 
we see through the hero’s eyes. His style is long without 
being long-winded, and his occasional humour is of that slow 
and elephantine sort which acquires a peculiar gentle delicacy 
of its own. 

The book, like the preceding two of Mr. Cournos’s trilogy, 
is extremely interesting, and gives one every reason to expect 
that his future work will be even more so. 


The Hopeful Journey. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 

It may be questioned whether Mrs. Seymour is wise in 
choosing so large a canvas for the exercise of her delicate art. 
A novel which begins in the year 1853 and ends with a descrip- 
tion of post-War unrest requires to be strung upon a thread 
of robust and vigorous interest if it is to hold the reader’s 
attention throughout and so withstand the constant shifting 
of the focus. Perhaps the best way to regard the book 
is as a series of portraits of the women of three successive 
generations. Although the author probably intended to give 
a full-length portrait of Judith Bentley, the bride of 1853, 
she only succeeds in conveying an outline. The most detailed 
picture is that of Eve Bentley, Judith’s youngest daughter, 
who, after making a most hopeful marriage with a man with 
views as advanced as her own, has to suffer the common fate of 
middle age in seeing herself outdistanced and relegated to a 
backwater by her children when they grow up. Monica, Eve's 
daughter, is also a full-length portrait; but it is difficult 
for the reader to take so intimate an interest in the third 
generation of heroines as in-the second. The theme of the 
effects of heredity, which would make a continuous whole of 


(Chapman 
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the book, is weakly developed ; for, though it is easy to say 
that Eve’s character might well have resulted from the 
marriage of Judith with her unpleasant husband, Jeremy 
Bentley, Monica is by no means the inevitable outcome of the 
union of Eve Bentley with Frank Norman. Mrs. Seymour's 
exposition of the “ Hopeful Journey ” is that, though life 
silways ends in disappointment, the journey for each new 
traveller is reinvested with the hopeful promise. Her analysis 
of character, at least of feminine character—the men are more 
or less shadows-—is excellent. 

Patuffa. By Beatrice Harraden. (Hodder and _ Stoughton. 

7s. 6d. 

Miss Harraden’s last story deals with the ambitions and 
jealousies of professional musicians. Truly they would seem 
a class apart, tiresome lovable children of genius, their moral 
nature undermined by envy, their hearts warmed end their 
tempers inflamed by their emotional art. Their vagaries 
make good reading, but what is true of them is not true of the 
ordinary grown-up world of workaday men and women. 


The heroine learns while still a girl ‘* that success, however | 


legitimate in life, is almost always achieved at the price of 


someone’s suffering ; that jealousy springs up like some evil | 


weed in the fairest garden, unexpected, unaccountable, in- 

eradicable.”” That English people, as a whole, are not artistic 

is an accepted gencralization. Perhaps it would be more 

true to say that definitely artistic society is not very English. 

The Deviations of Diana. By Hutton Mitchell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Diana was a native of Iloxton. She had _ three 
lovers—a sculptor, a dilettante, and a fanatically religious 
Scotchman—all of whom she steadfastly refused to marry. 
This is Mr. Hutton Mitchell's first novel, although he is well 
known in other ways. We feel he can, and will, do better. 
Tesha. By Countess Barcynska. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 

The confessions of an ex-premiére-danseuse who ‘ went 
wrong ” for the sake of having a child. It reads like a trans- 
lation of a nightmare from a foreign language. A little 
common sense and how much the poor lady would have 
been saved ! 

The Hoarding. By 
7s. 6d.) 

This is a pleasant if not a brilliant novel in which an enter- 


John Owen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


prising advertisement agent, an attractive (female) artist, an | 


aesthete, a bogus siren and a sinister lunatic called ‘* Beech ” 
all get in each other’s way. 
Without Justification. By Mrs. Victor Rickards. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
It is unfortunate for the lady in this novel that the love 
of her life and her most eligible parti should be intimate friends, 
as it leads to so many explanations and confessions ; however, 


in the end love triumphs. The scene is laid in Brittany in 


the most charming and comfortable of villas; just the sort of | 


place where we should like to be asked to stay. 


THE NEW MAGAZINES. 


The Nineteenth Century. 


The July number, which is very readable and deals with a | 


great variety of topics, opens with a vigorous article on 


“The Bolshevist Inferno,” by Captain E. C. Cox, who states | 


the case for breaking off relations with the Moscow despots. 
Father McLaughlin, whose work lies among the _ poor, 
endeavours to state “* What the Workers are Thinking.” He 
emphasizes the fear of unemployment and the widespread 
suspicion of the good faith of employers ; on the other hand, 


he maintains that ** This drift from Socialism to Communism | 
causes a strong reaction to Conservatism among the bulk of | 


the workers.”” Mr. Stuart Hodgson, the editor of the Daily 
News, writes with caustic humour on “ The Tragi-Comedy 
of Liberal Reunion,” reproving both the factions and hinting 
that the feud between them may last a long time yet. Lady 
Aberdeen, under the title ** They Say—What Say They ? 
—Let them Say,” refutes the too imaginative accounts 
of her domestic organization and describes her “* Household 
Club ” as it really is: she does not, it seems, object to table- 
maid’s caps nor does she expect her butler to dine with her 
guests. Bishop Knox contributes an important article on 
“ Prayer Book Revision,” which he views with the gravest 
suspicion as a long step towards Disestablishment, on the 
assumption that * the alternative book presents a more or less 
disguised Mass.’ Mr. J. B. Barron gives an _ instructive 
account of ** The First Census in Palestine,” which revealed 
some curious facts, especially in regard to the numerous 
religious sects : the oldest are the Samaritan remnant, reduced 
to 163 persons, who still live at Shechem and sacrifice on 
Mount Gerizim. Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, under the title “* The 
Sham and the True,’ pleads earnestly for the maintenance 


of classical studies, and ridicules the strange jargon in which 
many modern scientists communicate their ideas to a puzzled 
public, 


The French Government, as he notes with approval, 


(A. M. Philpot. | 


have just decided once again to make classics compulsory 
in the high schools. 


The Fortnightly. 

Mr. John Bell and Mr. John Leyland discuss the Ruhr 
problem, the one from the French and the other from the 
German standpoint. Mr. Bell, writing from the Ruhr, is 
convinced that the passive resistance is directed from and 
dictated by Berlin, and that its failure is only a question of 
time. Mr. Leyland, on the other hand, is all for some kind 
of Anglo-German understanding and the prompt evacuation 
| of the Ruhr. Mr. Marriott deals with needed constitutional 
| reforms in a noteworthy article on ‘“ Cabinet-making and 
| Temple-building,” the “Temple” being a new Imperial 
| organization. Admiral Sims states at length what he considers 

to be * The Truth about the German Submarine Atrocities,” 
namely, that all ‘U’ boat commanders were not brutes, 
though many of them were; his object is to protest against 
the Washington Naval Treaty, which banned the submarine 
as a commerce-destroyer on the ground that it could not be 
humanely used. Admiral Sims thinks that the United States 
might be at a disadvantage in any future war, although of all 
nations, except perhaps Japan, she has the least to fear from 
| enemy submarines. Mr. J. H. Harley defends Poland against 

her many hostile critics. Mr. Edward Clodd’s discourse con- 

| cerning ** Dr. Johnson and Cicero on Friendship” is charm- 
| ingly written and his well-chosen parallels afford a pleasant 
relief from current controversy. 


| The Contemporary. 

Sir Alfred Mond contributes an able and lucid article on 
“The Financial Situation and Capital Levy,” explaining 
clearly why a levy, such as the Labour Party places in the 
forefront of its programme, would cause a grave financial 
panic—the fall in securities might even exceed the proposed 
amount of the levy—and lead to widespread loss of trade 
and employment. Sir Alfred Mond points out that the cost 
of war pensions might be lessened if the charge was funded 
and thus spread eveniy over a given period of years. The 
so-called capital levy in Czecho-Slovakia is, in fact, an excess 
profits duty or new income-tax, and after three years barely 
| & quarter of it has been collected. Mr. Pringle denounces 
| the Food Marking Bill roundly as a Protectionist measure, 
which is a misuse of words. Mr. William Hill discusses 
the question whether divorce court reports should be 
published at length: an old journalist, he will not admit 
| that everything should be sacrificed to * the freedom of the 
| Press,” and he urges that the conductors of clean newspapers 
should be protected against their less scrupulous competitors. 
Mr. P. C. Standing celebrates the bicentenary of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s birth in an agreeable essay, and Mr. Malcolm 
Letts recalls the past glories of Bruges. 


The National. 

The Duke of Northumberland prints his address, delivered 
at the London School of Economics last month, on the 
question : ‘* Will the ape and tiger ever die?’ His purpose 
| was to show that the Covenant affords us no security against 
| Bolshevism or against a revival of German ambitions, and 
that the time for disarmament is not yet. Mr. John Pollock, 
who has no belief in the alleged repentance of Germany for 
her crimes, maintains that ** The Real German Sickness ”’ is 
the German’s belief that whatever he does or seeks to do is 

(Continued on page 20.) 





_PERFORMANCE IS PROOF! 


|The “Derby” of the motor racing world—the 
GRAND PRIX de lIAutomobile Club de 
France—has added further laurels to Shell 
Motor Lubricating Oils, which were used 
by the cars finishing Ist and 2nd. 


GRAND PRIX 


WON BY SUNBEAM USING 


HELL OIL! 


The FASTEST and MOST RELIABLE 


motor lubricating Oil in existence. 
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right ; he declares that Germany has deliberately evaded the 
payment of Reparations and is steadily reorganizing her 
armies under a thin disguise. ‘ Centurion,” taking as his 
text Admiral Consett’s recent book on our vast exports to 
Sweden between 1914 and 1917, resumes his strenuous attacks 
on the politicians through whose mistakes, as he maintains, 
the War was all but lost; the problem, however, was not 
quite so simple as he suggests. Mr. William Boosey discusses 
the difficult new question of “ Copyright and Broadcasting 
from the composer’s and music-publisher’s standpoint ; the 
gramophone, he says, has diminished the sale of music, and 
broadcasting will affect it still more, so that the composer 
and publisher may rightly demand compensation. ‘ New- 
market ” pays kindly tribute to the memory of the late 
Lord Chaplin. Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield has an instructive 
article on ‘* The Twilight of Keltie Catholicism,” in which 
he describes the unhappy state of the priest-ridden peasantry, 
and suggests that the Sinn Fein revolt against oo nay 
conceivably lead Southern Irishmen to think for themselves 
and build up a civilized community. 

The Empire. 

Under Commander Locker-Lampson’s editorship this old 
monthly is showing new life. Mr. Churchill, in the opening 
article, defends his policy in Mesopotamia, and warns the new 
Government that they cannot afford to abandon the Mandate 
and evacuate Irak in haste without incurring fresh dangers 
in the Middle East. We want peace with Turkey, he says, 
but not “‘an abject peace.” Lord Haldane describes and 
commends the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, of 
which, he declares, the Dominions, India and the Crown 
Colonies think far more highly than most Englishmen do, 
mainly because the Empire over sea benefits by its decisions 
and because little is to be found in books about the Com- 
mittee’s work. The Spectator, at any rate, has repeatedly 
striven to make known the primary importance of this great 
Imperial tribunal. Mr. Goodenough’s recent addresses, 
delivered in America, on the similarity of the economic 
interests of Great Britain and the United States are printed 
at length and deserve attention ; the chairman of Barclays 
Bank speaks with authority. Sir Sidney Colvin edits a 
fresh batch of R. L. Stevenson’s letters, dated in 1874-75, 
and mainly from Edinburgh. 


Blackwood. 

Sir Hugh Clifford concludes this month his remarkable 
paper on “ Murder and Magic” in Nigeria, which throws light 
on the inscrutable workings of the native mind. The excessive 
credulity of the African negro in obeying medicine men, even 
at the hazard of his own life, to say nothing of others’ lives, 
gives our officials endless difficulty, and rank impostors 
flourish at the negro’s expense. Mr. and Mrs. Gordon's 
account of a tour, ‘** With a Donkey Across Southern Spain,” 
begins well. 

The Oxford Hungarian Review. 

This is pro-Magyar propaganda, but it is uncommonly well 
done. Admiral Lord Mark Kerr, Mr. Julian Huxley and 
Mr. Teeling contribute articles on the merits and the sufferings 
of the Hungarians, and numerous Hungarian authors do their 
part. Dr. Sebess writes on the land question, vigorously 
denouncing the agrarian reforms which are being carried out 
by the Suecession States. 


The Adelphi. 

The most interesting feature of the second number is 
the first instalment of Katherine Mansfield’s journal. It 
displays what to many of her readers will be an unsuspected 
side to a remarkable personality. A poem from her hand 
shows, too, that she was a poet in the narrower, as well as 
in the wider sense of the word. Mr. J. Middleton Murry 
continues this month to go publicly through a process, in 
his thirties, which many of us went through privately in 
our twenties: his articles, as his quotations from letters 
show, have been of assistance to others in similar straits, 
and are, so far, worthy of praise. Mr. D. H. Lawrence again 
gives us some curious psychological views in “Sex and 
Education’; there is a rather poor extravaganza called 
“The Pressgoat,” and Mr. W. M. Tomlinson, who is always 
good reading, concludes his delightful article ** The Estuary.” 
The Round Table. 

The June number, our notice of which has been accidentally 
delayed, contains a lucid exposition of * The Imperial Pro- 
blem,” which is in effect an earnest plea for the maintenance 
of the unity of the Empire. ‘* What the world needs now 
is not more self-determination, more Balkanization, but 
some measure of unity.” “If the nations of the British 
Commonwealth cannot resist the Balkanizing tendency and 
maintain their unity, what hope is there of the League of 
Nations giving unity to nations divided by race, language and 
colour ?”’ But union, as the writer goes on to emphasize, 
implies an acceptance of the obligations of partnership, which 
is the reverse of the selfish and foolish doctrine of ** Ourselves 
Alone.” Other articles on Kenya, on American politics and 


on the agricultural question in Great Britain deserve attention. 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 
Edmund Loder. A Memoir by Sir A. E. Pease, Bt. 
18s. net.) 

When a man has always avoided publicity it is doubtfy 
whether his biography will be widely read, but here is an 
intensely stimulating record of a man who excelled in many 
directions, each of which is profoundly interesting to many 
people. Sir Edmund Loder’s excessive shrinking from pub. 
licity was part of a shy nature that also dreaded any test of 
his sentiment or emotions. He would pour out to a single 
listener the matter for a lecture that would interest hundreds 
but he could not believe that the hundreds would care to hear 
him. Only in his home, or certainly not outside the village, 
he would give a lantern show of his photographs of big game 
or his experiments in colour-photography which would haye 
thrilled a large audience, He read voraciously, especially 
poetry, which he quoted with gusto, but published nothing 
except communications to technical papers, though his 
diaries show what solid, interesting and often valuable stuff 
he could write. While not shirking local duties he avoided 
all public work except such services as he could give on the 
Councils of the * Zoo,” Horticultural Society, or Rifle Asso. 
ciation or in isolated instances such as joining the astronomical 
expedition to the Nicobar Islands to observe the solar eclipse 
of 1875. Perhaps he is best described as an extraordinarily 
successful amateur. He was endowed with a marvellous 
quickness and sureness of brain, eye and hand and a body kept 
in the hardest training until heart trouble and sorrow brought 
by the War sapped his energy. He had money enough to 
indulge his tastes, which were always sporting or scientific, 
and generally both. He cared for nothing mean in any sense 
and for nothing that was easy. Always a gardener, he came 
to be regarded by many as the greatest of his craft. Not con 
tent with using sporting rifles all his life and match rifles for 
twenty successful meetings at Wimbledon or Bisley, he must 
master the theories of ballistics and practice of rifle-building. 
He did not scorn hunting and shooting in Great Britain, 
but his zoological researches were the results, or sometimes 
the causes, of his frequent trips abroad. He hunted on the 
American prairie when an incautious white man interfering 
with buffalo ran real danger of being scalped. He collected 
specimens in the Rockies and Canada, He shot the game of 
India from Kashmir to the Nilghiris and hunted in the 
East Indies. He stalked chamois in Styria, chamois and ibex 
in the Pyrenees. In N. Africa he hunted the wild mountain 
sheep and gazelles, of which a previously unknown species 
bears his name. In Somaliland and British East Africa he 
spent two winters in big game shooting. The monument of 
these trips is the unequalled Leonardslee Museum of horns, 
heads and whole specimens, arranged and catalogued on the 
strictest scientific lines by himself. With the help of some of 
Sir Edmund’s expert friends (Lord Cottesloe on the match 
rifle, Mr. John Millais on rhododendrons, Mr. Pycraft on 
zoology, &c.) Sir Alfred Pease has written the life of his 
friend and fellow-hunter. He would be the last to deny that 
the extracts from the diaries and letters are the best part. 
We wish there were more of them, and sketch maps, especially 
of the African hunting grounds, would have been a useful 
addition. 


(J. Murray, 


Timothy Hackworth and the Locomotive. By Robert Young. 
(The Locomotive Publishing Co., Ltd. 21s. net.) 

The first locomotive that ran satisfactorily was built by 
Timothy Hackworth. Previously boilers had e2lways burst, 
engines had refused to go, or after a start, promising but slow, 
everything had unreasonably broken down. Industrial com- 
panies were tiring of these continual mishaps and there seemed 
to be thorough justification for those who held that the whole 
attempt must result in failure and that horses were the only 
economical means of haulage. An expositor of Hackworth’s 
inventions need not belittle the work of others ; and, indeed, 
Mr. Young gives full space to all who helped in the perfection 
of the locomotive. But undoubtedly Hackworth is equalled 
in profusion and soundness of effort only by Richard Trevithick 
and George Stephenson. Mr. Young’s book is not very 
systematically arranged ; but it is well written and admirably 
illustrated. 


APPLIED SCIENCE, 
Heredity in Poultry. By Professor R. C. Punnett, F.R.S. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


Professor Punnett has been studying inheritance in poultry 
since the early days of Mendelian investigation; and the 
present book represents what is known on the subject from 
the Mendelian point of view. The fancier and the gencticist 
do not always see eye to eye ; and “ practical men” on coin- 
mittees haye been known to distinguish between animal or 
plant breeding and Mendelism—to the disadvantage of the 
latter. However, the advantage of the scientific study of 
the matter—which in this case is the Mendelian one—is that 
what is ascertained is ascertained once and for all. There are 
obvious gaps in the subject-matter of this book—gaps which 
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—— 
re there chiefly because no one has yet done the work which 
wuld fill them, But the layman probably does not dream of 
he labour and time necessary to establish the facts that are 

own. Among the most interesting points are the ais- 
wveries concerning hen-feathered males and_ sex-linked 
jaracters ; While from a purely utilitarian point of view much 
as been done to build up on Mendelian lines strains pure for 
igh egg-production. We would like to criticize Professor 
Dy nnett’s method of presenting sex-linked inheritance, which 
. ynnecessarily complex. He could have saved himself and 
is readers some trouble if he had adopted the chromosome 
ypothesis throughout. As a matter of fact, the word 
jromosome does not even occur in the index! The National 
oultry Institute is now beginning to take more interest in 
venetics, Which should provide a welcome check to some of the 
xtravagances proposed by “the fancy.”’ Professor Punnett’s 
hook will provide a welcome basis for future work, whether 
y professional biologist or fancier. 


Medical Practice in Africa and the East. (Student Christian 
Movement. Price: 2s. 6d. in paper; 4s. in cloth.) 

Perhaps no gibe is easier than that aimed at the missionary. 
It is not difficult to make cheap jokes about the missionary 
turning up with the Bible in one hand and a bottle of whisky 
in the other, or to talk airily about stately, magnificent (but 
nude) races being forcibly swathed in garments of Victorian 
cut and respectability. Our advice to such jesters is to read 
this little volume of open letters from medical missionaries 
abroad to their medical colleagues at home. Therein they 
may read an account of the glorious fight against death, dirt, 
vice and superstition which is being waged by these Christian 
men of science, opposed by tremendous odds. They might 
like to learn that amongst one race of noble savages, the 
Bunyoro, eighty-four per cent. give a history of venereal 
infection, whilst the infant mortality reaches seventy-five 
percent. The book should certainly be read for its very great 
intrinsic interest alone, but if it should also curb the tongues 
of the more ignorant kind of missionary-baiters the publication 
of this book will serve a double purpose. 





FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 







USEFUL 
HINTS 


from the Chief 
Constable of a leading 
City and Commercial 
Port. 

Remember that motoring is only as safe as YOU 
will help to make it. 

Do not disregard the child on the kerb; remem- 
ber he can start quicker than you can stop. 
Have two independent brakes in good working 
order—it is a necessary legal obligation. 


Do not fail to stop, identify yourself, and render 
assistance after the occurrence of an accident. 
Failure to do so is an offence against the Motor 
Car Act. 

Do not change your address without notifying 
the icensing and Registration Dept. 

Do not forget that it is cheaper to replace a damaged 
or illegible number plate than to pay a fine for 
violation of the law in this regard. 














For cool engine, maximum mile- 
age, clean cylinders and perfect 
carburation, insist on having 


PRATTS 


Uniform everywhere 
Reliable always 


Pure 
Filtered 
Motor 
Spirit. 
Quick 
Service. 
No 
Waste. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
Head Office: 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 





STOCK EXCHANGE REACTION. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 


has occurred in Stock Exchange securities during the 
past week is not far to seek. 
the likelihood of a rise in money rates in the near future, 
and one reason for the fall in securities is to be found in 
the stringeney which characterized the Money Market at 
the end of June, and which has continued over the turn 
of the half year. Moreover, my anticipations of a | 
pronounced hardening of money rates have been fulfilled 

even more rapidly and decisively than I expected, the 

announcement coming to hand at the moment of writing 

of a rise in the Bank Rate to 4 per cent. The movement 

is undoubtedly justified by all the facts, and it is a truism 

in business circles that a 4 per cent. Bank Rate does no 

harm to trade. 

A still more direct explanation of the fall in securities 
is to be found, however, in the nervousness which has 
prevailed with regard to the Ruhr crisis, and especially 
with regard to the tension which evidently exists at the 
moment between this country and France. As you know, 
I have frequently commented upon the regrettable ten- 
dency of the Stock Exchange to ignore the political and 
economic chaos in Europe, and the marked character of 
the depression in stocks during the past week is largely 
due to a tardy recognition of the political outlook. 
From time to time we have been assured that all the | 
buying of gilt-edged securities has been of a genuine | 
investment order, but it has only required some adverse | 
influences and the further sensational falls in the franc | 
and the mark to reveal a good many weak speculative | 
positions, the liquidation of which has intensified the | 








depression gf the past week, | 
Ca the other hand, it is only fair to recognize that the | 
weakness has also been accentuated to some extent by the 
increased activity on the part of professional “ bear ”’ 
operators, a circumstance by no means regrettable, tending 
ultimately to give greater elasticity and freedom to 
markets. 


In your last issue I indicated | ; 


Nor, I think, should it be hastily assumed | 
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HE size of your tyre 
bills depend upon how 
much mileage you get 


out of your tyres. 
Watch them. Fit a 
Dunlop Cord next time. Note 


how much longer it lasts than 
other tyres. It is the best Cord 
in the world and most motorists 
know it now. The test of its 





‘ merit is cn your car, not in our 
e argument. Prove it for yourself. 
Z f You will be glad you did. 
3 
and BE SATISFIED 
cH 





DUNLOP RUBBER CO.LTD, BIRMINGHAM, & BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 








from the depression of the past week that “ the bottom | 
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is out of the market.” On the contrary, there are not 
wanting some favourable factors, among which must be 
included the evidence of large resources still awaiting 
investment, some of the recent capital issues having again 
met with quite an eager response. The greater sensi- 
tiveness of the markets, however, to any adverse influ- 


ences has been evident of late and has had the effect of 


severely restricting fresh purchases. Moreover, until 
there is further light on the Ruhr situation, I do not 
think that there is much likelihood of the more important 
financial interests re-entering the markets, and it must 
not be forgotten that the height of the holiday season is 


approaching. There will also, no doubt, be a tendency 
to watch monetary developments and the effect 
of the higher Bank Rate. Unless, however, the 


speculative position open for the rise should prove 
to be larger than is generally anticipated, it is not at 
all unlikely that after a shake out of weak positions 
which have been exposed, markets may prove almost as 
sensitive to favourable developments as they have been 
proved to be sensitive during the past week to the 
influences of dearer money and apprehensions concerning 
the political outlook.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The City, July 5th. Artruur W, Kippy. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Although the interim dividends shortly to be announced 
by the various banking institutions will probably be 
identical with those of a twelvemonth ago, there is little 
doubt that the half-year has been a less profitable one 
(from the ordinary profit-earning point of view) than the 
corresponding period of last year. Trade stagnation has 
continued, and the average value of money rates has been 
lower than for many years past. Nor is it likely that the 
period has been free from the recurrence of the problem 
of “bad and doubtful debts,” following the strain 
through which the country has passed, though once 
again there has been a useful offset to that influence in 





An Investment 


A Union Government pamphlet states: 
“ Unlike diamond digging, orange growing is 


not a Gamble” 


The sum of £562 10 0 cash, or £125 per annum for five 
years (quarterly or half-yearly payments arranged), can 
secure, after that period, 


A PERMANENT INCOME 


oF £500 PER ANNUM. 


This statement is definite and can be realised if you become 
an investor or settler in connection with an 


Orange Orchard in South Africa. 


The following are a few brief features of the scheme :— 
1, Few investments offer such excellent results with security of 
capital. 

The Estate has been highly reported upon by Dr. Macdonald, the 
eminent Consulting Agriculturist and Horticulturist, and Professor 
Amundsen, of the Transvaal University College, Pretoria. 

3. The actual results obtained by the South African Prudential, Ltd., 
from the sale of its fruit at Covent Garden, show even better 
figures than above. 

. The Directors are well-known public men in South Africa. 

. The scheme is available for both investors and intending settlers. 

» Over £200,000 has been invested by business and professional 
men in this country, 

Oranges from the Estates have been exhibited at the High Commissioner's 

Office, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

Experts stste that nothing over five miles from a railway station is a good 

commercial proposition as the fruit is damaged through travelling any 

distance over the usual South African roads. No point on the Prudential 

Estates is more than 2$ miles from a railway station. Do not be misled by 

others who have no such railway facilities, but write for particulars to 

Dept. 95, 


The South African Prudential Ltd. Orange Orchards. Cable 
advices just to hand state the Company secured at the Agri- 
cultural Show, Durban, the Gold Medal, 13 First Prizes, 3 
Seconds, 1 Highly Commended, and 1 Special for Mest Points. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PRUDENTIAL, LTD., 
Ulster Chambers, 168 Regent St., London, W. 1. 
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the shape of the rise in Investment securities. The Tiss 
in stocks, however, cannot continue indefinitely, ang j 
is certainly not a factor which can govern the scale of | 
dividends. 
* * * * 
Some very sound views were enunciated in the COUR. 
of an address delivered recently by Mr. P. D. Leake 
to the 1912 Club on the subject of Unemployment an) | 
High Prices. Mr. Leake maintained that there wa 
good reason for the widely held belief “that our Ty 


system as now applied is not only narrowing employmer 


80 to 85 per cent. of the whole production of the nati, 
must be purchased and consumed by wage-earners with | 
small incomes the level of prices is of great importance {y 
them.” Mr. Leake’s remarks gained in emphasis by the 
fact that they were strongly supported by the Hon, 
Herbert Gibbs (whose elevation to the Peerage has bee 
among the interesting events of the past week) in a lette 
which was read during the evening. 


* * o* * 


I can recall few occasions when a Birthday Honour has 
commanded more general approval in the City than the 
inclusion of the present Governor of the Bank of England, 
Mr. Montagu Collet Norman, amongst the list of His 
Majesty’s Privy Councillors. This approval is based jy 
the first instance upon a universal recognition of the 
services rendered by Mr. Norman to the financial interests 
of the country, and in the second place upon an appreeia. 
tion of the character of the Honour bestowed and 


accepted. 


* * * * 


At the time when the Welwyn Garden City Debentures 
were first offered the yield of 6 per cent. was not so very 
attractive, owing to the terms on which it was possible to 
obtain Government securities. To-day, however, the 
position is very different, for it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure 6 per cent. Investments with fair 
security. Apart from the merits of the Welwyn Garden 
City from the social standpoint, the company has now 
some very substantial assets, and the prospectus shows 
that as against the whole authorized amount of £150,000 
in 6 per cent. Debentures there is a surplus value of 
security of about £274,000. 

* * x mM 

In an address delivered some time since to the share- 
holders of the Ivanhoe Gold Corporation by the Chairman, 
Mr. Francis A. Govett, there were at least two arresting 
observations. I do not find myself altogether in accord 
with Mr. Govett’s suggestion that we should greatly 
accelerate our repayments to the States by using freely 
our gold reserves at the Bank of England, though I quite 
agree that to do so might be to embarrass the market 
in New York, where the glut of gold has created 
a difficult situation. Nevertheless, his arguments are not 
altogether beside the mark and one would scarcely be 
surprised to find if during the first year of mecting the 
service on our debt to the United States a considerable 
amount of gold were to be despatched from London. 


* * 2 


The other observation—and a shrewd one—made by 
Mr. Govett in the course of his speech related to the 
question of Labour. He was dealing with the difficulty 
with which his company was confronted in producing 
gold at a profit now that the premium on the metal, 
on the one hand, has fallen, while, on the other hand, 
the cost of labour remains abnormally high. Referring 
especially to the difficulty of the economic wage, Mr. 
Govett said: “I am exceedingly sceptical as to any 
real conviction on the part of Labour that radical altera- 
tion is necessary in their methods, in their whole con- 
ception of what is needed to save this dying industry, 
namely, an output of work commensurate with the pay 
received, which is the fundamental principle of reciprocal 
prosperity for Labour as well as Capital.”’ I have placed 
these few words of Mr. Govett’s in italics as they seem 
to have a wide application at the present time. 
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in all directions, but is also necessarily tending to maintajy 7 


high prices, and as it can be shown that no less than froy | 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 
a 
PLAYS 
THE Recent.—Robert E. Em 2s a .. 8.30—2.80 
[Mr. Drinkwater's chef d’ocuvre.| 
PIAy MARKE T.— Success iis ag ve ad §.30—2.80 
[ Mr. Milne’s entertaining comedy Notice later. 
(CRITERION. —Send for Dr. O° Grady ig .. 8.45—2.80 
[A new eomedy by George Birmingham, writer of popular 
novels. ] 
Arotto.— What E very Ww cman Knows 8.15—2.30 
[Sir James Barris rming, sentinx hak suet: seslivioias 
structed comedy.] 
New OxForD. Little Nellie Kelly 8.20—2.80 





ee 
[A pleasant s¢ and dance show in other words, a 


musical comedy.] 


MUSIC. 


July 7th.—SovcrHwark CaTnepraL.—Byrd Festival 3.0 
“ {Sacred and secular works, including the great Five-part Mass.] 

July 8th.— ALBERT Ha.u.—Military Music .. a 3.0 

[The Seventy players of the Garde Républicaine Band are the 
Lions * of the Somme Battlefield Memorial Concert.) 

July 9th.—AxoLIAN Hatrr.— -Orchestra ° «- 8.15 

[The Modern Chamber Orchestra are playing Goossens’s noble 
Prelude to Philip IJ.) 

July 10th.—INNER TEMPLE Haru.—Choral .. eo 8.15 
[Sir Walford Davies conducts the Temple Church Choir.] 

July 12th.— —~WicMorE Ha.u.—Pianoforte ie 3.15 


ee 
[Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, who, for all his virtuosity, has considerable 





sympathy with the modern school, will play Prokoticf, 
Szymanofsky, D’Albert and some classics.] 

. ~ 

FILMS. 

Turk Turee Aces.—July 7th. Showing at: Pavilion, 
Marble Arch. July 9th, 10th and 11th: Cinema 
House, Ox; ford Street, W., and Electric, Shaftesbury ! 
Avenue. July 12th, 13th and 14th: Hippodrome, 
Camden Town, and Canterbury Theatre, Westminster 
Bridge Road. 

{A really funny burlesque of love thr on the ages. Buster Keaton, who 
plays alte ely a cave man, a young Roman and a modern American, 
clowns as im ively as ever Ma rg t Leahy, a new star, does little 
yet but look rather pretty ] 

Was Sue Jusririen ?—July 9th, 10th and 11th. Showing at: 
Purple Cinema, Camberwell, and Premier Land, 
Commercial Road. July 12th, 13th and 14th: 
Cinema, Hoxton. 

[Success turns the husband into a monster and the wife takes her reveng: 
Florence Turner looks nice as the elderly wife ; but though she may have 
been justified, few would recommend the step she took. An English film.] 

Wer Huspann’s TrapE Markx.—July 9th, 10th and 11th. 


Britannia Cinema, Camden Town, and 
Kingston. July 12th, 13th and 14th : 


Poplar. 
1 but 


Showing at: 
Super Cinema, 
Grand Palace, 
[Gloria Swanson as a neglect 
piece.] 
Garnison’s Finisu.—July 9th, 
Finsbury Park Cinema. 
Queen’ s Hall, Cricklewood. 


[Jack Pick ma a dear little jockey that one cannot imagine how 
the vill ain co wuld have ed him so much trouble. 


smartly dressed wife in a rather mediocre 
10th and 11th. 
July 12th, 


h 
3 su 


PICTURES. 


Tuomas AGNEW Sons’ GALLertces, 43 OLD 
BonpD STREET. 

[An extremely important exhibiti 

Le Bon Bock, Cézanne’s Le Bois des 

teuil moved us particularly.] 


M. KNoEDLER AND ComPany’s GALLERIES, 

STREET. 

{Another. Ingres, 

INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 

[A less impressive third that, most weeks, would be a first. 
by Mr, August hn.] 


MEssrs. AND 


on of masterpieces of French art. Manct’s 
Soeurs aud Monet's Le Pont d’ Argen- 


15 O.tp Bonp 


Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, &c.] 


7A GRAFTON STREBRT. 
Earlier drawings 


Corot, Degas, 
Tuk 
us Jo 


and Cambridge Union Socicties have combined in 
arranging a debate in aid of the London hospitals. It will be held 
at the London School of Economics on Tuesday, July 10th, at 
8.30 p.m., and the subject will be: ‘* That Educ ation is the Curse 
of the Country.” Lady Astor will take the chair. Tickets may be 
had from the Secretary of the School of Economics or from the 
Union Societies. 


LIBERTY CRETONNES 


The Largest Cheice of Artistia 
Designs and Beautiful Golours 
In the world, 


FROM 2/6 A YARD. 


NEW PATTERNS POST FREE. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 


The Oxford 








REGENT 
LONDON, 


sT., 
w. 





Showing at: | 
13th and 14th : | 
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Bunkers 


hold no terrors 
for you who 
|) 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 
The Lest h lend ~in the end” 


TENOR 
The good Turkish 
Cigarette. In boxes 
10...1/34 50...6/1 
25...3/2 100.119 





AMERICAN 
The good Virginia 
Cigarette. In boxes 
10...10d 50...4/2 
25...2/1 100..8/2 


“De Reszke” Cig 
class Tobacconists 


F & Co. Ltd, 


& Stores, or from 


86 Piccadilly, W.1 


high 
J. MILLHOE 




















100 PER CENT. EFFICIENCY 
OVER A PERIOD OF TEN YEARS 








EVERY 


EXISTING 


WORLD'S 
RECORD 


(for cars) since 1913 (65 in all) 
established at Brook 


lands has been made on 
WAKEFIELD 














Pockct Lubrication Index and Price List—free. 
C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd., 
All British Firm. Specialists in Motor Lubrication. 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 


Telephone: Central 1156. 
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INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 
AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTO... MAKERS, 
PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 
25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


EAT JULY SALE OF 
HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


Send for our Special Sale Booklet No. 40P, 
sent post free on request. 

Delivery of all goods quengatees, and carriage 

paid on all orders in the U.K. over 20s. 


ROBI NSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
Linen Manufacturers, BELFAST, NORT HERN. IRELAND. 


h PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
. 

DENT.—Notice of Removal. 

The ok potehtieeet Sen of WATS H, CLOCK, 

and CHR Oo AKERS beg to state 











GR 








Pottery, Gace, ata Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
d Leather and Copper. 
CATALOGUE mem, Tel. Museum 7602. 








(Close to Southampton Row), and 

88 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Near the British Museum). 
WC, “this” BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
C., this s oer A RED 
BY APPOINTMENT | 15°38 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
TO in future be the Head Offige; their other address 
H.M. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old age 
by means of an 


Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


Asects .. on es ee +. 847,000,000 
Annual Income el oe ee oe £6,750 ,000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ani 
it possesses in a unique degree the combination of a low expenss 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LonDoN OFFica: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. Frsmex, Manager for the United Kingdom, 











H.R.U. The Prince of Wales. 





| By Appointwent to 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


Established 1787. 
22 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 


ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE 
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To Grace 
a Salad 


Fortmason Salad Oil is the 
pure juice of ripe Olives 
imported direct from Mari- 
time Alps. It has the bril- 
liance of southern sunshine 








in its golden purity. 3/6a 
bottle. 6 bottles, carriage 
free, £1. 


Fortnum &? Mason, 
182 Piccadilly, W. 


IWrite to-day for our 
Cooked Dish Catalogue. 


IT MAKES ENTERTAINING SO EASY. 




















THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. 
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BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
bination of crisp flak: 
iscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 


ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only by 


CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 
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Welwyn Garden City Limited 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 














An Authorised Association within the meaning of the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919. 
The Minister of Health has approved the Town Planning, Water and Drainage Scheme submitted by the Company for the 
purpose of developing the Garden City at Welwyn. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - + — - £250,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
250,000 Seven per cent. Cumulative Shares of £1 each. 


£150,000 6% DEBENTURES 


divided into 3,000 Debentures of £50 each. 
£86,000 of these Debentures have been issued at par and are fully paid, and 
the Company are now issuing a Prospectus inviting SUBSCRIPTIONS at par for the balance 
of £64,000 Debentures. 

Payable 10 per cent. on application and the balance on allotment. 
When the whole of the £150,000 Debentures are fully paid, the Company will be empowered to apply to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners for a total sum of £266,644 for approved development expenditure 
as and when the expenditure is undertaken, and the value of the Estate is increased by reason of its develop 
nent. Of this sum, applications for £137,000 have been approved and the loans made, 














DIRECTORS. 
Sir THEODORE G. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., J.P., F.S.1. Litvut.-Cotone, F. E,. FREMANTLE, M.P. 
(Chairman). Sirk JOHN HENRY, J.P. 

Major THE Hon. J. J. ASTOR, M.P. EBENEZER HOW ARD, ine 
Srr ALEXANDER KAYE BUTTERWORTH. W. 7. LAPIOn, CB. CEE 

Major W. H. CLOSE, M.C, Cc. B. PURDOM” 

J. R. FARQUHARSON, Carr. R. L. REISS. 
3O0LTON SMART. 

CiViC DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 

Mrs. A, M. DROVER ) — GRUNDY, KERSHAW, SAMSON & CO., 

LT. M. GRAY Appointed by the Welwyn Garden 6 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 

H. E. STEVENS City Parish Council. ROYDS, RAWSTORNE & CO., 

BANKERS. 46 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, oss 
Bloomsbury Branch, 127 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. W. B. PEAT & CO.,, 11 Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2 
Head Office, 5 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.1, and SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
Branches, I. J. OSBORN, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 





upon it without injury to the countryside a garden city of 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants; that is to say, a town complete with 
its manufacturing industries, laid out on a definite and carefully considered plan, surrounded by an agricultural belt. 


The Estate consists of 2,305 acres of well-wooded land, from 300 to 400 feet above the sea, on both sides of the London 
and North-Eastern main line, 21 miles from King’s Cross, Since the Company commenced business in May, 1920, development has 
been continuous and rapid. 

Several miles of new roads have been constructed on the Estate. A water supply, ample for a population of 50,000, has been 
secured. Modern sewage disposal works have been constructed and sewers have been laid. Electricity is distributed by the 
Company through its own cables. Gas is supplied by the Welwyn and Hatfield Gas Companies. Valuable deposits of gravel, 
sand, ballast and brick earth are being worked. Brickworks have been established, and clay deposits, sufficient to provide many 
millions of bricks, have been tested and proved. A fully-licensed Restaurant has been built near the railway station. A Depart- 
mental Store on the lines of the most modern London Stores has been opened and is providing first-class shopping facilities for 
the town and district. A Bakery and Laundry have also been established. Banks have been opened by the London Joint City 
& Midland Bank Limited and Barclays Bank Limited. Playing fields have been provided for football, Cricket, and Hockey, with 
hard courts for Lawn Tennis, and a Golf Course has been opened. 


The Hertfordshire County Council has built a school for 400 children. Sites for Churches for the Church of England, the 
United Free Churches, and the Roman Catholic Church, and a meeting-house for the Society of Friends, have been selected, and 
services are now regularly held in the town by those bodies. 

Over 400 houses have been built and occupied or are approaching completion, and sites for a further 200 houses have been 
taken up. The population is already over 1,600 and is continuously growing. The Rural District Council has built 50 work- 
ing-class cottages, and is about to ‘build a further 90 cottages, which will be let at economic rents. Having regard to the 
amenities of the Estate, its proximity to London, and the fact that middle-class houses are being built at Welwyn Garden 
City at prices which are within reach of the large population now in search of them, the Directors believe that development 
in the immediate future will proceed at an even more rapid rate. A further powerful stimulus to building is provided by the 
low rates, which are about &s. in the £ per annum. 

The Company is in an unrivalled position to give effect to its policy of the active development of the Estate, as it has created 
a technical and business organisation on the spot, together with enterprises subsidiary to the development of the town which 
are already well established. 

Welwyn Garden City provides facilities for good houses and for factories, enjoying healthy conditions in a self-contained 
town with a well-developed social life. It offers to the public in search of better living conditions, and to manufacturers and 
their staffs, a practicable alternative to the existing system of crowding houses and factories in the neighbourhood of large 
towns. It is economically sounder than a mere housing scheme, and far more complete than the simple development of a 
purely industrial centre. The justification for the advances made to the Company from public funds is the importance of 
the Company’ s undertaking in relation to the future town development of the Country. The object of the Directors is to 
carry out the enterprise on sound business lines in order to establish the commercial practicab vility as well as the social value 
of the garden city method of town building. 


Prospectuses arid Application Forms can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, and also from the Company’s Bankers 
and Solicitors, 


T 0 Company was formed in May, 1920, to purchase a property of about four square miles in Hertfordshire and to build 
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The Favourite 
Summer Drink 


wherever it is known. 


“Quantock Vale 
Cider 


A superior quality cider at moderate prices. 
Its rich amber colour, full fruity flavour, and 
generally distinctive character make it the 
choice of the most discriminating drinkers. 
In open competition it has been awarded 
medals and other prizes at the 
County, Bath and West, and 
Royal Agricultural Societies’ Shows, and at 
the London Brewers’ Exhibition. 


93 


many 
Somerset 





Please send for price list, mentioning the “ Spectator.” 





THE QUANTOCK VALE CIDER CO., LTD., 


North Petherton Bridgwater. 
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SELFRIDGES 


Summer Sale Offers 
from the Man’s Shop 


COMBINATIONS 


Underwear 
specially 
made for 
Comfort 


The New COMBINATION 
for men marks a new era in 
men’s underwear. The 
extra advantages and com- 
fort given by this garment 
over the ordinary Vests 
and Pants are immediately 
appreciated. Made in White 
ribbed Cotton of an elastic 
mature and give to every 
movement of 

the body. 

Sizes 34 to 44 6 6 
SALE PRICE, 

a pair 
Postage 3d. extra. 
Two pairs Post Free. 
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LUAU NENT 


ins. SPECIAL 


LAUD TA 


SELFRIDGE & CO., 
LONDON, W. 1. 


LTD., 


HTH 
wn 


"Phone: Gerrard One. 
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CONQUISTADOR 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


® 13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. JZ 
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The Handy Machine 


= LIKE the chain-friction driv, 

very much, as there is no 
trouble with belts, etc. The clutch 
ts very handy for London riding. A 
few weeks ago I made a non-stop 
run from London to about four miles 
beyond Aldershot in 2 hr. 20 min., 





c 
so averaging about 17 miles per hour. , 
I find on the road that I 5 
can usually leave other Hy 
lightweights behind, especi- Special Features 5 
i Allchai n Friction Drive; 
alty on hills. . ‘Cush” Drive; Hand con § 
In my opinion, the J.D. is the trolled clutch; Free Engine 
best lightweight on the market and Transmission ; No Belt; § 
to-day, and just the thing for No Gears; No Valves. Z 
commercial travellers, etc.” p= ree ey ‘ 
* 


C. KNIGHT in The Motor Cycle, Price complete: 
Doli very os tn Pe oy Brite 
eo (uw 
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Immediate Delivery. 


Guineas a =. 
ured | 
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Designed & manufac 





PUTT Lal Tbh! eh! Leh Lae 
: tamous for 25 years 
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as Manufacturers & 


Victoria Road, 




























* Grown in the “Blue | “inden Weis” Ronin Wiret [la Bowden Witt 

| Mountains ’’ of Jamaica. | LONDON wel 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. | 
PRICE: 2/- per Ib For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 

or 25/-= per Bag of 10 lbs., postage paid. | Goddard’s 
E. HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, | 

P.O. Box 96, ° | Plate Pi owder 

__Kingston, Jamaica, E B.W.1. | Sold everywhere 64 I 2 & 4% 








Champagne 





LEMOINE 


CUVEE ROYALE 
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“| 1] ROLLS-ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


AN EXPERT OPINION 
concerning the 


NEW 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE. 


tee 








CAR that in performance is wholly satisfactory. It is 
everything that a motorist can want. It gives him 
motoring with a high degree of refinement, and its simplicity 
of construction will delight the driver whether he be owner 
or otherwise.” —Manchester Guardian, 8/6/23. 





ROLLS - ROYCE, LIMITED 


Telecvamts : : 4 Telephone : 

ann: 15 Conduit Street, Tele 

Rolhead, Piccy, . Mayfair 6040 
tian?” London - W.I. (4 lin 

















“JETSAM OF THE STREETS,” writes “DAILY EXPRESS,” July 1st, 1919 :— 


“There are other new occupations for London youths. One, at least, has a tin mine in it. This is the game of extracting the large store 
of bolts, nuts and rings, which, shaken from cars and lorries, are pressed into the pavement of main roads, Look at any road and you will be 
surprised by the quantity of presumably spare parts which motors can shed. I should have th ught their collection would be worth the 

















5 
% : while of some merchants of by-products. At present the industry is in the hands of children—who are too apt to risk their lives at it.” 
a 
‘ 
| MOTOR OWNERS AND CAB ABSOLUTELY DEFIES 
ive; | i OWNERS COULD SAVE INTENSIFIED AND 
CrOn- 2 
zine 3 MANY EXPENSIVE CONTINUOUS 
— % ; REPAIRS BY VIBRATION 
‘ : USING VISLOKS 
wa : 
-_ é 
& & 
sap 
25 years Hf 
urers of 7 
Wire 


CANNOT 
SLACK BACK 
OR COME OFF 


NO PERIODICAL 
— INSPECTIONS OR 
IIGHTENINGS REQUIRED 





Patented in Chief Countries of the World. Made in Sizes from 1!4in. to 4 inches. 





, Sold by all Ironmongers, Garages. ‘Safety First’ Booklet post free, apply to VISLOK Ltd., Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4, 
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"The Sister of Literature-Tobacod’ 
Prof SirWalter Raleigh in thé Times 








PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 





White Label. Mild and Medium. 
1D. 
IO: “ 
Per oz. Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.881 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 

































To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 
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Tired Brave Women Workers 
among the Stricken Refugees 


The latest news from Salonica tells of 
“tired, brave Women Workers, caring = 
nothing for themselves, struggling with E 
tremendous burdens” as they seek to 
relieve starvation and suffering among 


survivors (1) of the Smyrna catas- 


= 


trophe and (2) of other deportation 
tragedies. 


THESE SELF-DENYING WOMEN WORKERS ARE 
FIGHTING AGAINST FEARFUL ODDS. PLEASE 
STRENGTHEN THEIR HANDS. ANY REDUCTION 
= OF FUNDS WOULD ADD CONSIDERABLY TO 
== THEIR BURDEN OF TROUBLE. 





= Give generously to meet 
the greatness of the need. 


CHRISTIAN REFUGEE FUND, | 


At the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society, 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief Commissioner, 
358 Y STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES 
IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 
pny ROYAL PATRONAGE. 

What am I to say? The old, old story. Money wanted more than ev 
Donations for the General Fund, which is much overdrawn and causing 1 
great anxiety; cight thousand h:z alf-crowns for the £1,000 Collection, very 
near my heart. I must also appeal to those who are thinking of making 
their Wills for large or small legacies, which are most gratefully receive 

and help to put the Society on a ra basis. 
Epitn Smattwoop, Hon. Sec., Lancaster House, Malvern. 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


uniose you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
soponenty to become Men and Women worthy of our Race. 
308 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free ol 
Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 


through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please send 1 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. 212,000 required annually. 




















By Appointment 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should. be used in every household. 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO., LTD. 
64 Cannon Street, London E.C.4. 
Contrectors to H.M. War Office. India Offic>, Admiralty and 


other Governnent Departments 
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a sink: Cancer 
£1,000,000 Fund for organised attack 


ANCER is the cause of one death 
Ci: every seven amongst our adult 

population. The pain and suffering 
that it brings to the unhappy victims and 
their families cannot be expressed. And 
in spite of certain modern methods of 
mitigation cancer is a disease that is in- 
increasing in frequency. 


Its prevalence can only be described as 
a grave national peril threatening every 
home in the land with torture and 
misery and death; and_ especially 
dangerous to men and women in their 
prime. 


Campaign 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE CANCER 
CAMPAIGN seeks to raise a fund of a 
million pounds to assist scientific research 
into the cause and cure of this most 
terrible disease. A million pounds is less 
than sixpence per head of the population. 
It is far less than the present annual cost 
of cancer to the nation. But it would 
not be asked for unless there were solid 
grounds for belief that, with so many 
recent brilliant discoveries in medicine, 
successful results may be confidently 
hoped for which will save thousands of 
lives and an incalculable amount of 
agony and despair. 


Every household should contribute because every household is in danger. 


eeecentncbaaas How YOU May Help. 


Go personally to your local Red Cross or send cheques 
and postal orders to The Hon. Sir Arthur Stanley, 
G.B.E., C.B., Dept. “Sp.” The British Red Cross 
Society, London, W.1, or to Lloyds Bank, Head Office 
or Branches. Cheques, etc., to be made payable to “ The 











TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25,000 
Received te Date, £11,000) 
| To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 








Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - . . . H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C & Matoen, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - . . - - F. H. Crayton, Esg. 


Chairman of Ship Committe - - Howson F, Devitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries HM. Bristow Wattenw and Henry G. Corzranp, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “Arethusa” Training Ship, 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 














LEFT FATHERLESS! 











Do you realise what that means to a small child ? Mother now in its Hundredth Year, seeing the terrible = 
unable to work, or unable to get work; several little ones need, is appealing for a = 
in the family requiring all her — and no oe mw 
rovide food and clothing. The value of a good Schcol for = = i 
Geshane is immeasurable. We have taken care of orphan = CENTENARY FUND $ 
boys and girls for the past 165 years. Over 300 are now f : FY 
in our care. Will you help us to set these little fect oO 4 
surely and firmly on the road of life ? = =, 
Gifts should be addressed to the Treasurer, LORD = £& 1 00,000 =3 
MARSHALL, at the office, 73 Cheapside, E.C. Full ‘ ; = 
particulars of the School's benefits may be obtained = a most modest sum, considering the vast fields 
from the Secretary, Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. -overed 
THE ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL | hehehe 
= 2 -— = 
AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE. = What are YOU coing for our brethren overseas? 
0 a SD SJ aD DD Contributions may be sent to Barclays Bank, Lombard Strect, 
= or to the Secretary, 
. -—_ wee 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
QO RIGINAL ETCHINGS oy CHARLES KEENE. j . , ? 
An illustrated price list will be sent on application. d 
xk. MacKAY, ‘ine Art Dealer, Stirling, Scotland, Hale? i SOEUD DLA LL ELD UE abe eth LT tt dt dag WwW 

















are thousands like him on the Western Prairies 
of Canada and in the Australian Bush who have 
gone out to make homes for themselves and their 
families. Far from Church or service, they run 
the risk of falling away from all religion. Yet 
they are our own kith and kin, fellow-citizens 
with us of our great Empire. Have we no care 
for them? The 


OLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 





CHURCH SOCIETY 








| British Red Cross Society” and crossed Sritish — AAMANNII 
“" Empire Cancer Campaign—Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Not ‘ci 
: Negotiable.” 

bances sécaadasscemepeansataac4 i geh coed aelaieaegad 6 Rok AotW OLA ER RRND LP.S.-B. 
SUH Hil WHI NHVTRUTHHHAVUPATHTTPRU TTT HRTOORUTHTTOSHU HITT ATOR TTT HOOP TEU TSE PT *, 
A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED, || = 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), s = 
are The Man in the Leg Shack. © 
66 99 | 
ARETHUSA : oaynetietn =~, _ & 
Picture him in his isolation and hard toil. There FE 
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ql , BRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FkciGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


4. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

®. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

8. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 

4. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 

6. tanden IS rgo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by tro nshipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus- 

tralia via Cape of Good Hope. 
4 ME 
Kos. 1, 2, 3, 4& 5—For Passage, P. S86. House, 14-16, Cockspur 
Roe "s.Wi.1. Freight or General Business, 'P. & O. and B.I. 
Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. B./. fone. 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall St., London, 
fo. 6.—J. B. en & Go., =e ry Leadenhall. st., 
L as above. 4 
Non 7 “Union 8.8. Co. of New Zeala P. & 0. House 3 
(First Floor), 14, Cockspur &t., rok ee Wi 1, and for E 
Vancouver Service, any Office of Canadian Pacitic —e 
No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime St., 
Lendon, E.C. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (All —_—- — Société Frangaise, P. & O., 
Boulevard des Capucines. 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


offer the most attractive and satisfactory tours and an unsurpassed 
travel service, the criterion of 80 years’ experience. 


Do not decide on your holiday without consulting their programme, 


“SUMMER HOLIDAYS,” 


containing over 150 tours at Home and Abroad, to suit all tastes 
and all purses. 
REMEMBER ! ! 
that not the fare but what the fare provides is the true criterion 
of value. 


SPECIMENS OF ESCORTED TOURS. 


ITALY. “Ideal” 21 days’ tour - - - 40 guineas 

Grand tour - : - - - £90 00 
NORWAY. 12 days’ tour - . . ° e + 30 guineas 
HOLLAND. A week's tour - - + e 15 guineas 

SWITZERLAND. 

French Switzerland « . * 18 guineas 
Bernese Oberland - : . . . £35 0 0 
Grand Tour through Switzerland - - - - - £75 0 0 


COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
SPECIMEN “POPULAR” TOURS. 


Providing ‘lravel Ticket, Hotel Accommodation, etc. 
WITH CONDUCTOR. 

MONTREUX é6days £8 9 6 LUGANO ...7days £12 0 0 
LUCERNE ...7days £10 2 GENEVA ...5days £9 14 6 
WITHOUT CONDUCTOR. 

PYRENEES 17 days £17 11 6 EGYPT and 





MEDLEVAL the HOLY 
CHATEAUX LAND 30days,from £3715 0 
of FRANCE10 days £15 15 0 NORWAY ... li days £20 7 VU 


PLEASURE CRU ISES by OCEAN STEAMERS to NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN, and NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. Leaving at frequent intervals during July, August, 
and September. Illustrated Programmes free. 
SPECIMEN HOME TOURS. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. - TOUS nina 
Windermere, Coniston, Gras- GLORIOUS DEVON, 





mere, oe eee Wast- A WEEK AT TORQUAY 
water. A week at first-class T raab-to a 
ravel, with Week’s Accommo- 
| — by Fi dation and Motor Drives. 
(Tour 176.) Fare £7 9s. 6d. (Tour 294.) 
TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES. 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued, 
Foreign Money supplied and exchanged. 
Baggage Insured, Stored, and Forwarded. 


RAILWAY TICKETS FOR ANY JOURNEY ISSUED IN 
ADVANCE. 
Apply : 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, and BRANCHES. 











DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland. 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 


15 Days. 26 Guineas. 








Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 





Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 





International Travel Coupons, Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance, 


Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 





No heating or messing in use. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, in the Kitchen and in 
the Drawing-room. Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
point acts as distributor, and papers are fastened—sheets 
inserted—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively 
rendered. Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 43d. (vest pocket), 6d. and 9d. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














DON’T SQUEEZE THE 
52 BONES OF YOUR 


feet into ordinary and 
foolish shoes that pro 
duce corns and bunions, 
flat foot, and a host of 
? other foot troubles. 


/ “MATUREFORM” 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND 
COMFORT. Send 
ninepence in stamps for 
sample boot or shoe on 
approval, together with 
our new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, etc. 














In all sizes for Adults and Children, 
Illustrated booklet post free. 


“Natureform” footwear is only to be 
obtained from the sole manufacturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 


3 HAREWOOD PLACE, 
OXFORD CIRCUS, W.1. 
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JUBILEE of the TYPEWRITER 


Remington machines have been 
honoured by a place in the 
Science Museum, South Kensington. 


Yy 
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Write for 
Illustrated 
Folder. S.P.P, 


Price 


Reming 
eminglon 14 


Portable 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
100 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 














VA letter hy 6 ik 
a day.” "Oe Sc 


Letters have to be written. Why hurry back to boarding- 
house or hotel? Why write indoors at all? Waterman's 
Ideal makes you independent. It enables you to do your 
writing at any time and in any place— just when you are 
in the mood for it—and it is always ready and always 
reliable. 


“A letter a day while you’re away.” 


Watérman’s 
] eal | 
 FountaiiPen 


z aagpaas ” type from 12/6; and Gold. Nibs to suit all 
“Safety” type from 17/6;| hands. Every pen guaran- 
Self-Filling’ type (with 4 ‘ 

, , teed. Of Stationers and 
Patent Boxed-in Lever) from ‘ sect _ ‘ 

17/6. Clip-Cap 1/- extra.| Jewellers. “The Pen Book 
Presentation pens in Silver | sent free on request. 


L.G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corer Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal Ink for all Fountain Pens. 














Small Classified Advertisements. 


Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 


- through the U.C.C., either at home or sbroad.—For particulars write to the 
SECRETARY, 168.R. Cambridge Street, London, 8.W.1. Established 20 years. 


N R. THOMAS SIDNEY, 
in his unique entertainment of character sketches and songs at the piano, 
has returned from a successful Recital Tour in America, and is now available for 
School Entertainments. 
Mr. Sidney, who is an old Cheltonian, has made a special study of the art of enter- 
taining schoolboys. 

















For terms and vacant dates apply— 
THE LECTURE AGENCY, LTD., The Outer Temple, London, W.C. 2. 








Sales by Auction, &c. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON nb 


ai ESSRS. 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
Each SALE commencing at ONE o'clock precisely : 

JULY 9TH and 107TH.—Old and Modern ENGRAVINGS, including the Rpoperty 
of R. K, Stevens, Esq., Stanway, Northchurch, Berkhamsted; of Major J. D. 5. 
Lloyd; of Mrs. Rutley, 18 Marlborough Mansions, N.W.; and of the late R. 8. De 
Haviland, Esq. Also MODERN ETCHINGS, the property of Dr. Izod Bennett, 
2 Devonshire Place, W.; of Mrs. David Nathan, 59 Harley Street, W.; and of 
Herbert Bunning, Esq. 

JULY 97TH and 11TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
including the property of Mrs. Kershaw, 27 Sutton Court Road, W.4; of the Hon. 
Mrs. Corbet, of Adderley, Market Drayton; and of L. W. Bailey, Esq., 32 Meadow 
Street, Moss Side, Manchester 

JULY 1178 and 12TH.—OBJECTS of VERTU, ORIENTAL WORKS of ART, &c., 
comprising the property of the late W. E. de Winton, Esq., and of Mrs. Randolph 
Berens. 

JULY 13TH.—PORCELAIN, FURNITURE and DECORATIVE OBJECTS, 
including the property of the late Joseph Albert Hill, Esq., of 40 Park Lane; 30 
Victoria Street ; and Darley Lodge, Derbyshire 

Sales on view at least two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


For Sale and To Let, Kc. 


DVERTISER desires Girls’ Private School.—Will Principals 
retiring communicate full particulars? No agencies need reply. Confidence 
respected.—Box 1189, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


1CHOOL.—Large country house, furnished or unfurnished, to be 
& LET or SOLD. Modern fittings. Large grounds, sports, &c. Beautiful, 
healthy position overlooking Lake Geneva and Alps. Splendid — for school, 
convalescent home, or pension.—Phvotos, Miss PHILLIPS, Tyndale, Mead Road, 
Cranleigh, Surrey. 


N RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
pe FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas fire, 
gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for appoint- 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. British gentlewomen only. Five 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


| eng ED, picturesque, substantially built BUNGALOW, 
opposite Isle of Wight, TO LET, July to Sept. Five bedrooms, near shore, 
no cliffs, balmy atmosphere.—Write T. A., Penrhyn, The Chase, Enfield. 
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Appointments, &c., Warcant and Wanted. 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


THOMAS HANBURY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required for this School, to leave England early in 
August, 1923. Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, possess 
a Science Degree, be competent to teach Mathematics and fully trained and certificated. 

Commencing pay: Taels 235 per mensem, with additional pay of Taels 15 per 
mensem for Mistress holding a University Degree. No allowances except participa- 
tion in the Superannuation Fund. Agreement for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if services satisfactory, at an increased rate of pay. 

At the present rate of exchange the value of the Tael is 3s. 2d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. The pre-war value of the Tael was about 2s. 6d. 

First-class passage provided and half-pay is allowed during the voyage 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agents, 
by whom applications must be received as early as possible. 

Messrs. JOHN POOK Anp CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3 





SHANGHAI 


June, 1923. 
Qt. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


WANTED, in September next, two non-resident ASSISTANT SCIENCE MIS 
TRESSES. They should be able to take between them Physics, Botany and Zoology 
to the standard of the Entrance Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. Honours 
degree essential and experience prefer Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of PRINCIPAL 
of the L.C.C. Norwood Technical Institute, Knight’s Hill, West Norwood This 
Institute comprises a Day Home ‘Training School, Day and Evening Classes in 
Domestic Economy, Evening Classes in Science, Commerce and Craft subjects ; 
is situated in an area chiefly residential; and is considered capable of eapansion 
in its activities. 

Salary on the Council’s scale, £600 by £25 to £700 a vear (subject to 5 per cent 
abatement for year ending March 3ist, 1924). Adininistrative and organizing 
ability required in addition to academic and technical qualifications. Preference 
given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with H.M. Forces. 
Apply Education Officer (T.1a), The County Hall, 5.6.1 (stamped addressed 
envelope necessary), for form, to be returned by July 17th, 1923. Canvassing 
disqualifies, 























JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council 

NIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 

An ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (man) is to be appointed at a salary of £200 te 

£250, according to qualification Vor further particulars apply to the REGISTRAR, 
June 25th, 1923. 

YNHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 

The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER and TUTOR ina 

MATHEMATICS. Salary £350 per annum.—<Applications should be received by 


the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by July 23rd. 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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NIVERSITY OF 


BY are invited for the position of LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR 
in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 2, with 
whom applications should be lodged in triplicate on or before J uly 16th, 1923. 

Salary, £600 per annum, rising to £750. 

Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 


EAD MATRON or SANATORIUM MATRON, in Boys’ 
Public or Preparatory School. Trained Nurse. Free Autumn term. North 

of England or | Se otland preferred.—Box 1187, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
(iarden, W.C. 


CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
work, Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.— Write for 7 —_ 
and free lesson to Dept. T 18, Shaw Institute, Montague Street, London, W.C. 


NAREERS for educated WOMEN and GIRLS. 
described by Experts in each ee. Price 2s. 10d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing :—I. The Cooke ry and Catering Professions. II. 
Medical, Nursing and Allied Professions. On Sale, my 7d. each, post free.— 
WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT, 54 Russell Square, WiC. 


MELBOURNE. 











100 a 








Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 


FXHE Thirza Wakiey Gell Activity System of Education.—Par- 
ticulars of Lectures and Training can obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Belf-Activity, Moonmoor, Caerphilly, Glamorgan. 


1 eniesineanatiatnaiinn COLLEGE, 


DAY COURSES. 
Full-time (Day) Courses extending over three or four years, and leading to the 
Diploma of the College, are arranged in the Following Departments : 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
CHEMISTRY 
DYEING 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE and BUILDING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
BIOLOGY 
These Courses are designed to meet the needs of Students wishing to present 
themselves for the Degree Examinations of the London University. 
Special facilities are available for Advance Study and Research. 
Further particulars and pepeseuse may be obtained on application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Technical College, Bradford. 


RHE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Sir WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., LL.D., M.A., B.C.L. 
DAY AND EVENING ‘COURSES. 
Students are registered for the degrees of B.Se. (Econ.), B.Com., LL. B., B.A. 








BRADFORD. 








Director : 


—— 


LLERSLIE, MALVERN.—A high-class finishing School for 


“4 GIRLS over 13 yearsofage. Large, highly qualified staff. Modern premises 
Extensive grounds.—Apply PRINCIPAL. ’ 


LICE OTTLEY SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—The “ Victoria” 
Scholarship, value £15 a year for three years, will be awarded on the results 
of an examination to be held at the School on Jaly 17th, 18th, 19th. Candidates 
must be the daughters of clergymen and must be under 13 on October Ist, 1923. Jy 
the case of a boarder the S:holarship might be supplemented bya Bursary of £154 
year.—For further particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTRE SS, Miss M. C. - Spurling, 


| hs NEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Priacipal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for = Purposes 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September 
next. Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus 
from the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


S?; HELENS, COCKERMOUTH, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 
Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 


penance COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY, 


Upper, Middle, Junior at and Domestic Science. 
Principal : Miss Hovey, 
‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


MICHAEL’ §, BOGNOR, 
CHURCH OF sar a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
oodard Foundation). 
Apply Miss B. y WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 

















S7: 








Dp )OMCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, ~ DORSET, 
(On the Board of Education’s list of efficient Sc hools.) 
Church School. 
Head-Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 
ILTON HOUSE, READING. 


PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL 8C HOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
olidays. 





Principals : The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 
._"* GRAN@E, mwas 0 RR. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS 





(with Honours in Geography, Sociology and Anthropology), and for Di in 
Cieog raphy. Sociology and Social Science, and Journalism. (Special facilities are 
atford: © candidates preparing for the Higher Civil Service examinations.) The 
School is one of the largest centres of postgraduate study in the United Kingdom. 
Students are registered for higher degrecs in the fields of Economic Laws and Arts. 

—— ee Scholarships and Bursaries and Research Studeutships are offered 
annually, 

Students who do not wish to pursue a full degree or diploma course are admitted 
to both day and evening lecture courses. 

For further rticulars apply to the SECRETARY, London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C. 2. 


mY sss HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
Principal ~-Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


(v niversity of London). 
The Michaclmas Term commences on Thursday, October 4th, 1923. The College 
med Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Nine 
ntrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be oife red for competition in March, 1024. 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Koyal Holloway College, E ngle- 
field Green, Surrey. 








H I@Q@HFIELD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Prin cipal—Miss WALLIS. 
Trivate Residential School for Girls. Tele. 


St soteamela A CHURCH OF ENGL AND SCHOOL, 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOC 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET “FLOOD, M.A. 
( ‘ambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


g,°*FSess SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 


“ Watford 616.’ 





(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 





GIRLS, 


Sch.). 





rYHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new ago neem of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing Improves quickly in adults and children with marked 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 
net), of booksellers, _ Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
. ARTHU R LOVELL, 04 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


W 2ST Fedybsly Be ; 


Cc OLLI = GE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Chairman of Couneil—Sir THOMAS V W. 1 C.B.E., 

lrincipal—Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.5. 








H. INSKIP, K.C., M.P. 


FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, three of £50, and one of £40 will be offered 
for competition in March, 1924. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees: Residence, £90 a year; tuition from 38 guineas a ye 
nt og ” ene particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
pus BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal; Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse Cricket, _— 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 5.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Monteilore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For infoxmation concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
HK. E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough training 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees on 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction. 
—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 

















Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 


OME SCHOOL for little girls 5 to 12 years. 
recommended. Only a few taken. Beautiful garden. 
London.—Miss DYER, Hazelhurst, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


7} VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 SUTTON, SURREY.—Moiern education, with advantages of nearness to 
London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ROSBY HOME FARM, CROSBY - ON - EDEN, 

CUMBERLAND.—sCHOOL for GIRLS, 8 to 17. Singing, Pianoforte 
(Matthay Method), Eurhythmics, Art, Modern Languages, combined with dalty 
and poultry farming. ‘Trained nurse. Farm preduce provided—cream, butter, 


Very highly 


Half an hour from 











and eggs. Six qualified mistresses. Two vacancies next term.—For Prospectus, 

apply PRINCIPAL. 

{+sres GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE. 


(On the Board of Education’s list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea alr 
The aim of the —, is to o “ sound education on public schoo! linss. Modern 
classrooms, lab and g Good and safe bathing. Playing fleid 
Eseort from Euston,’ Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For prospictus apply 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Seas DOWNS SCHOOL, SEA)! ORD, 


Head-Mistreass: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Sc’.vol of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and eea. 


IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
fac’ Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cest) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.— Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


fJ‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, PRESTON PARK, near BRIGHTON. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: Miss WOODHEAD and Miss CLEARE. 
Sound education. Cemprehensive curriculum. Modern methods. Preparation 
for universities. Girls over 16 years of age may specialize. Self sovernment and 
responsibility have developed successfully in this school.—For illustrated prospectus 
apply SECRETARY. 


























Or SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 


ASTLE VIEW SCHOOL, WALTON PARK, CLEVEDON.— 
Boarding School for Girls. No day pupils. High, healthy situatioa. 





Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 





Excellent staff. Playing-field, tennis, croquet, hockey, 
For prospectus, fees, &, apply PRINCIPAL, 
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ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, WEST KENSING- 
TON.—School for Boys and Girls from 3-14 years. Chairman, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treas., Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
symonds, M.A.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence. ‘Ihe School provides a healthy 
education on a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is 
maintained without undue pressure or cramming.—For prospectus apply to 
Miss E. M. BAIN, Head-Mistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet Gardens, W.14. 





Bovs Schools and Colleges. 
(ANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. 





An Examination will be held on July 10th and 11th, 1923, for the awarding of 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 downwards, upen to boys under 15 on July 1st. 





For particulars out to the HEAD-MASTER, 
‘T)REPARATORY SCHOOL in Yorkshire will give three places 


for September next to promising boys under 11 years of age at an inclusive 
lee of SO guineas p.a.—Apply Box 1185, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 





DVICE ABOUT 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
86 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 


SCHOO4S, at 








Authors, Oypeturiting, &ec. 








RexAtp MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Steries, &c., 
Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 23, Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4. 


required. 





Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

dings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 

Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


- OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
{age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “‘ Royal Navy House,” 21 
Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


iT. EDMUND’S 


Arta aul SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
puil 








SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation. High ground overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School. 

Preparation for Universities, Army, &c. 

For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL will be opened in September at 
CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFESHIRE. Head-Master: F. G. 
WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Emmanuel College, Cambridge (joint Head- 
Master of St. Ninian’s, Moffat, 1913-1923), to whom application should be made 
for prospectus. Address until the end of July, Elmwood, Moffat, and afterwards 
Craigtlower. The School stands in its own delightful grounds ef about 90 acres 
overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, healthy situation, electric 
light, easy of access. 








| 


it) de BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT 
e 


LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISEH. 
{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 





Authors’ MSS, criticised, revised, typed and placed. 
Moderate Terms. Enquiries invited. 

to write, what to write about, where tosell. Expert guidance, real training. 

Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1. 

A UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch, at 


10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies, 3d. per 
1,000 words.—MONA STUART, London, 8.W. 18. 


fFYYPEWRITING.—Ils. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone : Dalston 4274. 
PtP eWeITING AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE (“ C”’), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


TFYYPEWRITING and PROOF-READING by _ experienced 
Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. Mss. Is., carbon copy 
8d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Kisboro’, Bucks. 





14 Frewin Road, 














DINBURGH 


Founded in 1831, this School, which now occupies new and most commodious 
premises at the west end of the city, consists of a Junior and Senior School, and 
yrovides a sound education for boys from five years of age till they enter for the 
Catvensttien, the Army, &c. Boarding House Master: E. Sparham, B.A. (Hons.), 
Cantab. (College Bluc, Cricket and Football). Playing Field, Ferryfield. Edin- 
burgh enjoys tho healthiest and most bracing climate in the country.—For terms, 
&c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 





INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys tor Public 
Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F A. LACEY, 
K.A. (Cantab.). In Ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies available at once. Fees moderate. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Establishgd 1889. ‘The firat of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map of 
England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—-G. STANLEY HALL. 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotslolme, Rocester, Derbyshire; or 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G.. late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, W. 14. 
| ELLY COLLEGE, 'TAVISTOCK.—Recoynized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
ea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


REGHORN CASTLE 

COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
wepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
3.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
fields on the slopes of the Pentland Hills Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &c.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 

















Foreign. 
A\JADAME VALENTIN and Miss STEPHENS receive a few 


ENGLISH GIRLS. Languages, mmsic and_ painting. 
7 RUE JACQUES BOYCEAU, VERSAILLES. 


Pribate Tuition, Kr. 
E LOCUTION.— Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 


F will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 

Vocabulary, Voico Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 
Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 

Lecturers, and Ladies. 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 











=S 














Scholastic Agencies. 


Information and _ carefully 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 

Write for free bookiets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCILOOL ” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones—Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 


SCHOOLS BOYS ,axnn GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS3 FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

_ Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will bepleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 4, 
Telephone Central 5053. 
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RABEISTER'S DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words; Film Scenarios, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “ Cranleigh,’”’ New Haw, Weybridge. 











Cours, Kc. 
SOCIAL 


THE GLORIOUS DOLOMITES. 
INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 

Four Months. With N. 8. 

159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 





TOURS. 
First Class Only. 
By Auto, 28 days, 


| ae ATE 
Est. 1900. 


July 31s*. 


Nov. 2uad, BISHOP, F.R.G:S, 


© Llediaiaiies 


£7 7s. 14 DAYS ON THE 





TRAVELLEBS’ CLUB. 


BELGIAN COAST, HEYST-SUR-MER. 
Splendid bathing place. Connected by steam tram with 
Knocke, the great Belgian GOLF Courses Price includes 
Return Ticket and Hotels, and cxcursions to Zeebrugge, 
Bruges, Nies port. 

14 DAYS at INTERLAKEN 
MEIRINGEN, KANDERSTEG, 
BEATENBERG and THUN. 


Rail and Hotels, with five Excursions—~ 
GLESSBACH, 


£12 12s. 


Handbook, with Tours to Ezypt ani Luxor or Palestine, Italian Lakes and 
Riviera, from— 

FERGUSSON, 
Albany Courtyard, 


C.M.G., Hon. Sec., 
Piccadilly, W. 1. 


COLONEL 
3 AAR. 





yEaR ANDERMATT. 


a —HOSPENTHAL, 
4,800 fect ¢ above 8c. 
A delightful summer Alpine resort on the St. Gotthard 
HOTEL MEYERHOF. 


and Furka Pass. 


English home. Modern comfort. Moderate terms. 
FAMILY MEYER, Proprietor. 




















~! WITZERLAND.—MONTREUX— CLARENS.— Family Pen. 
sion. Le verger. Good table and situation. English spoken. From 
2 guineas weekly.— Mrs. DECASPER, Proprietreas. 
FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wilt be found on page 39. 
Botels, Bydros, Kc. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 





Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. asseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.), 


Telep.: 341. 
WEEK in the HIGH ALPS, worth a month elsewhere. Hotel 


Collina, Pontresina. 6,000 ft. above the sea. Inclusive terms only 12 fes. 
Mountaineering, tennis, golf. Also open for winter sports. 





daily. 








Financial, Kc. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 
Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 

Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street. W. 1. 
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ALUATIONS. 


property anywhere. 


Charges nomina!.— Write A. A., 
Cireus, E.C. 4. 


REALISATIONS. 


Exact inventories and valuations prepared for Trustees, Executors, Owners of any 
20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 





—— 


a 


MACMILLAN'S LIS ST 











Miscellaneous. 





ARSON’S. 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Casgeeet - 


the protection of all exposed Wood, 


Made in al 
Colours. For 


Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces. 
tterns and partic ulars write 


ALTER CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 





SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
successfully. For descrintive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 


REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. »., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.0O. 4. 
"Phone: City 1170. "We collect. 





M USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 


We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
Post free (orders 5s. and upwards) on receipt of cash.— 


locally, send us your order. 
both vocal and instrumental. 
MU RDOCHS, 463 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE 





“TURN” SUITS, 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 


list or send garments for free estimate.— LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16, ‘Phone: Dalston 477 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Present. 

Beautiful needlepoint and Lrish Crochet. Handkercniefs, iaces, collars, 

modesty oy scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OOKPLATES OF ORIGINAL DESIGN.—Heraldic, symbolic, 
decorative and portrait bookplates from £2 2s.— Write OSBORNES, 
27 Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, London, W.1, for terms and specimens. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas pecerqeeeies Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens ‘sent free—HENRBY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 











&2 2s. 
W.i. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Send your films to Mrs. 
BOWLES, 64 Gt. Portland Street, London, for development, printing or 
enlarging. Low charges. Prints ready in 24 hours. Good work. 


eo TEETH 


assured. 





(OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. _ If offer not accepted, parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satists rw. guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
(HockROACHES successfully eradicated by the use of “ Blattis,”’ 
a scientific remedy invented by EK. Howarth, F.Z.8. Harmless to domestic 
animals.—In Tins, 1s. 6d., 2a. 8d., or 58., post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 
671 Crookesmoore Road, Sheflield, or through your Chemist and save postage. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford st., W.1. 




















If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term. 


costs 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholders 


No Commission 








OOKS.—Geo. Eliot's Works and Life, 24 vols. £5 5s. ; 
Almanach de Gotha, ranging from 1801 to 1543, 24 vols., £5 5s.: Elliot Old 
Court Life in Spain, 2 vols., 1893, 35s.: Yule’s Travels of Marco Polo, 2 vols., 1903, 
£4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Mac hiavelli, 2 vols., 1892, 42s. ; Westminster 
Cathedral, with 160 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for 22s.; Mount EV erest, The Reconnaissance, 
Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s.; Pater’s Works, Plato and Platonism, 6s. ; 
Misccliancous Studies, 6s.; Marius, 2 vols., 11s. 6d. ; The Great Pyramid of Ghizeh, 
by Motet, seen from the Aspects of Symbolism and Metaphysic (of great interest just 
now), post free, 2s.: Brugsch’s Egy pt under the Pharaohs, 2 vols., 1851, 30s. 
Palestine, illustrated, 4 vois. 30s., cost £4 48.; 100,000 Books in stock.—ED WARD 


New Number Just Published. 
THE ANNUAL OF THE 


BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. XXIV. With Supplement No. 1. Sessions | 

1919-1920, 1920-1921. With 14 Plates. Crown 4to, | 

63s. net. 
CONTENTS :—Excavations in Macedonia. S. Casson— 


The Battlefield of Pharsalos. F Lucas—The ae 
donian Era II. M. N. Tod—Columns of Ordeal. . W. 
Hasluck—The so-called “Sardanapalus.” B. ania 


Laconia. J. J. E. Hondius, A. M. Woodward, A. M. 
Hondius-van Haeften—A new Inscription of the Deme 
Halimous. J. J. E. Hondius—Mycenezan Megara and 


Nordic Houses. 
W. Lamb. 

e*e The Supplement contains 
Palaikastro Excavations, 
and R. M. Dawkins. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; 
blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


| 
THE OLD TESTAMENT—AND AFTER. | 


C. A. Boethius—Mycenz. A. J. B. Wace, 
the Unpublished Objects 


from the 
1902-1906, described by R. C. 


Bosanquet 








By C. G. MONTEFIORE. Extra Crown §8yvo. | 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Jewish Chronicle:—“ Mr. Montefiore’s book is rich 


in thought and catholic in its receptivity. He reveals him- 
self once more as a man of high intellectual attainment and 
intense spirituality, a scholar and a thinker.” 
CONTACT BETWEEN MINDS. ! 

By C. DELISLE BURNS. §8vo. 7s. 6d. net. I 
The Challenge:—* The essay is an excellent piece of work, 
and is more likely to retain the interest of the general 
reader than most studies that more or less cover the same 
ground.” 


KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH. | 
By L. A. REID. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
The Cambridge Review:—‘ A very interesting book, and | 
well worth reading. . Mr. Reid’s work i is thoughtful, 
and it stimulates thought in the reader.’ 
THREE CHAPTERS ON THE NATURE 
OF MIND. 
By the late BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D. | 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. I 


MACMILLAN & sod pantie LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
z. Any book supplied on the day of publication, 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
@nd cleaning of private libraries, 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


a hh hhh beth hn 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By appointment to H.M., the King 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falle Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair," 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &« 

“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”—Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 











BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, 
Belaravia, London, 3.W. 1, 
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" BROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Compiled from the letters and family papers of Baliol 
Viscount Esher. By Major C. H. DUDLEY WARD. 

“No true love story can be anything but fascinating for 
people of flesh and blood. There is a great compelling sin- 
cerity behind the letters which Major C. H. Dudley Ward 
has gathered. The book is unique. the letters take us 
pack to dear, delightful days—long, long past—when all was 
sweetness and decorum.”—Daily Telegraph. Illus. 15s. net. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 


Vol. III. Fresh Extracts. By Sir HENRY LUCY. This 
third volume, like its predecessors, is compiled of extracts 
from Sir Henry’s private diary, and may therefore be 
assumed to offer to the reader the same interest as did the 
two earlier volumes. 12s, net. 


TRIFLES AND TRAVELS 


By ARTHUR KEYSER, Author of “People and Places.” 
“These reminiscences have a gentle vivacity and charm which 
lead the reader on and on.”—Morning Post. 10s, 6d. net. 


LADY ROSE WEIGALL 


A Memoir. By Her Daughter, RACHEL WEIGALL. 
“There are many good stories... but it is for its many side- 
lights on the Victorian Age that the memoir is so valuable 
and attractive.’—Daily Mail. Illustrated. 12s, net. 


ANGLING ADVENTURES 4x ARTIST 


By JOHN SHIRLEY-FOX. “He tells of many delightful 
outings, and every now and then presents an illustration of 
some delicious spot which makes one yearn to flee from 
town.”—Morning Post. Illustrations by the Author. 9s. net. 


BABYLONIAN PROBLEMS 


By Lt.-Colonel W. H. LANE. This book deals with promi- 
nent problems connected with ancient Babylonia comprising 
much data of an entirely new character. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


GARDENING "x: XXth CENTURY 


THE 

By CHARLES ELEY, M.A. “A large and important 
volume, covering its subject very fully, and of the greatest 
value to the gardener of to-day.”—Country Life. Illus. 16s. net. 


ARCHAIC FICTILE REVETMENTS IN 
SICILY AND MAGNA GRAECIA 


By E. DOUGLAS VAN BUREN, Author of “ Figurative 
Terra-Cotta Revetments in Etruria and Latium in the VI. 
and V. Centuries B.C.” This volume deals with a region 
almost purely Greek. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS. 


LONELY FURROW. Maud Diver 
OLD OFFENDERS E. W. Hornung 
LASS OF THE SWORD C. E. Lawrence 
EVERY MAN’S HAND Maj.-Gen. C. Ross 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., LONDON, W.1. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 
THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 


Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


172 Pages. JULY, 1923. 

RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Pure Mathematics. By F. P. White, 
M.A. Meteorology. By E. V. Newnham, B.Sc. Physical Chemistry. By 
W.E. Garner, M.Sc. Biochemistry. By R. Keith Cannan, M.Sc. Geology. 
By G. W. Tyrrell, A.R.C.Sc. Plant Physiology. By W. Stiles, Sc.D. 
Anthropology. By A. G. A.R.C.S. Medicine. By R. M, 
Wilson, Ch.B. 

ARTICLES: Indeterminate Equations of the Third Degree. By IL. J. Mordell- 
“ Catalysis.” By K. C. Bailey, M.A., D.Sc. Some Chemists of Islam. 
By E. J. Holmyard, B.A., M.R.A.S. The Present Position ef the Darwinian 
Theory. By E. W. MacBride, F.R.S. The Evolution of the Functions of 
Blood. By N. J. T. M. Needham, B.A. The Future Moulded by Science. 
By M. Sembat, with Note by Sir J. G. Frazer. 

POPULAR SCIENCE: Politics and Sanitation. By W. G. King, C.I.E., I.M.S. 

NOTES: Sir James Dewar. By Sir J. Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. Synthetic 
Relativity. By J. R. Haldane, M.A., LL.B. Alcoholism Experiments in 
the Lower Animals. By J. B. G. Dr. Kammerer in Cambridge. By A. G. 

__. Thacker, A.R.C.S. Notes and News. 

ESSAY: Oiliness and Low-speed Lubrication. By F. J. Thorpe, B.Sc. 

REVIEWS OF 24 BOOKS. BOOKS RECEIVED. 

LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 























6s. net. 


Thacker, 








F onathan C ape, Eleven Gower Street 


77] 


Roman Pictures 
PERCY LUBBOCK 


A new book by the author of Earlham 
(5th Edn.) and The Craft of Fiction 
(3rd Edn.). : 

“A book of whimsical originality and 
exquisite workmanship, and worthy of 
one of the best prose-writers of our 
time.”—EDMUND GOSSE in The Sunday, 
Times. 








7s. 6d. net, 
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The Blaé 


A. E. COPP. 


A new book of stories 
Adam and Eve and 
Clorinda Walks in H 























SUCCESSFUL M 


The hedrock of human happiness and the 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and 
surely a form of madness to allow men and 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness W 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inqui 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the r 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We no 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raise¥ 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. No one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 
The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
- « «+ The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 
r P.O., ond the books will reach you by 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C. 4. 


Send now cheque 





SAFE MARRIAGE (Birth Control). 
By ETTIE ROUT. 


Preface by SIR ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
Ss. 9d., post tree, from 
Mrs. HORNIBROOK, 28 Queensborough Terrace, London, W. 2 
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By SIR ARTHUR 
QUEAR- COUCH 


[2 
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; main object is to provide 
iportant question He advocates views of 
t, in our more ” gene ral outiock upon 
cen up than has been si 


OS | ON 
PACH «| STUDIES IN LITERATURE. sso. 5 


Lehapea DOMAIN OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


i Lectures delivered in the University of Aberdeen in 1921 and 1922, Demy 8vo. 12s net. 


a reas ned contribution towards the 
essential characteristics of Natural Science, 
the w orid, a position of much less dependence upon Natural Science 
vosed by many men of science to be admissible. 


THE ART OF WRITING | 


AND 





nome 6 
By E. W. HOBSON, 4 


Sc.D., LL.D., F.RS. 


clarification of ideas in relation to this 
the acceptance of 
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Ritcse Clateiiniss of 


Papers, Fourth Series (1884- 
sii, Q-S. Demy 4to. Cloth, £9 net; 
0 10s net. 

ins 57,765 entries of titles of papers by 
) to the end of ‘the lette er S, and brings 
tries printed for the period 1884-1900 up 
volume of the series may be expected 


ment Teaching in the 
Paul’s. by A. H. McNEILE, 


yo. 10s net. 

signed to help the reader to get a general 
elopment of Christian thought. As the 
ata distance can be more easily observed,’ 

e, “by noting their positions relative to a 
e teaching conte ained in the several writings is 
n to St Paul's, 






























Patriotism in the Nine- 
Century (1814—1833). 


in Contemporary ‘Texts. syd. 
PART and PAUL DESI. ARDINS. i 


ovo. 8s 6d net. 

This book is an attempt to explain the phenomenon of that 
outburst of patriotism which from 1914 to 1918 was the 
wonder of the world, and indeed of France herself. It has 
been written in the belief that, to discover the origins and to 
determine the character of that phenomenon, we must go back 
at least a hundred years to the men who saw or took part 
in the birth of modern France, 


The Poems of Leopardi. Edited, with 
an introduction, and notes, and a verse-translation in 
the metres of the original, by GEOFFREY L. 
BICKERSTETH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 30s ne 


‘This handsome production is a piece of work on which 
the author, no less than the Cambridge University Press, 
deserves the warmest congratulations. . Those whose 


interests are more especiz ally centred upon Italy cannot but 
feel a debt of gratitude to Nir Bickersteth for having 
furnished this proof that the scho larship of this country is 
capable of doing for Italy what it has long been the boast 
of English scholars to have done fer the ancient classics.” 


The Cemtridge Review. 


The Havamal.  Fditea and translated by 
Db. E. MARTIN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


‘This edition of the Hdvdmal will be justly prized by 
students of Norse. It gives the text of the poem from the 
Codex Regius in the Royal Library at ¢ openhe igen, a trans- 
lation running parallel with the text, a scholarly introduction 
and sufficient notes. . rhe translation is good and 
readable, and may well find acceptance — the circle of 
language students. Fhis is a good piece of werk, 
and one that was well worth doi ng.”—Netes and Queries, 
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TheJ sia of a Tour to ere 
and Memoirs of Pascal Paoli. By 
James Boswell, Esq. Fuitea, 


introduction, by S. C. ROBERTS. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown d5vo. 6s net. 


ROBERT LYND writes in the Daily News :— 

“Mr Roberts’s reprint of the Tour to Corsica should 
have thousands of e ager readers, for in manner and in tem ape r, 
as well as in time, it is the forerunner of the great life of 
Johnson. Here we see the same vain and modest man 
basking in the presence of a hero and performing a daily task 
of note- taking—inquisitive, ridiculous, and enjoying life like 
a game, 


Catalogue of the McClean Col- 
lection of Greek Coins in the 


oo Tg ar ear 


with an 
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Fitzwilliam Museum. by s. w. 
GROSE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Christ's ) 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I, Western Europe, X 
Magna Graecia, Sicily. With 111 plates in collotype. 4 


£4 4s net. 


Royal &vo. 


ae 


University Extension. A Survey of 
Fifty Years, 1873-1923. By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, 
M.A., Master of the Temple. Crown 8yo. 3s 6d net. 


The Renaissance of Roman 


Architecture. Part II, France. By Sir 
THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart. R.A 
With 74 plates (3 in colour), and 40 illustrations in 
the text. Crown 4to. 42s net. 
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The Bakitara or Banyoro. ‘re 
First Part of the Report of The Mackie Ethno- 
logical Expedition to Central Africa) By JOHN 
ROSCOE, M.A. With 42 plates, a map, and a plan. 
Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


The Royal Chronicle of 
Abyssinia, 1769-1840. Being the tast 


portion of the history of Ethiopia written in ancient 
Ethiopic (Ge‘ez), translated from the original Ge‘ez, 
with appendices and notes. By H. WEL D- 
BLUNDELL, B.Litt, F.R.G.S. Large Royal 8vo. 
50s net. 
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